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SINGING CLASSES are more interesting and progress more 
rapid when tape recording shows youngsters exactly what 
they sound like. Five-year-olds, for instance, usually sing 
in a monotone. With the help of inexpensive, easy-to-use 
“ScoTcH” Sound Recording Tape they make rapid improve- 
ment, begin to really sing! 





ROUND-TABLE DISCUSSIONS often unearth excellent ideas 
and opinions. Tape recording captures every contribution 
to a discussion, encourages students to participate more 
freely. All kinds of classes are enriched through the use of 
“ScoTCH” Sound Recording Tape. 
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Get new teaching ideas for YOUR class ... 


send this coupon today for your free booklet 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. WJE-250 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 
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SEND THIS COUPON for your free copy of our new booklet. 
It’s full of interesting pictures and information about how 
“ScotcH”s Sound Recording Tape is being used in prac- 
tically all kinds of school activities, from shorthand classes 
to commencement exercises. Write for yours today! 
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7% “Tape recording brings new 
=~ ideas into your classroom. 
This free booklet tells how: 





MISTAKES IN READING, poor enunciation and faulty em- 
phasis are easy to point out with tape’s instant playback. 
Recordings may be erased and tape re-used over and over, 
or the recordings retained for future comparison. “ScoTcH” 
Sound Recording Tape simplifies both the teacher’s and the 
student’s job makes learning a more interesting process. 






EASY TO EDIT AND SPLICE, tape simplifies preparation of 
drama programs by radio workshops. It makes for smoothly 
paced, well organized presentations that have a professional 
polish. “ScotcH” Sound Recording Tape reproduces every 


kind of vocal or musical sound with matchless tonal fidelity. 
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Sound Recording 
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Tape 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


Madein U. S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., st. Pov! 6, minn 
also makers of “Scotch” Brand Pressure-sensitive Tapes, “Under- 
seal” Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safe- 
ty-Walk” Non-Slip Surfacing, ‘‘3M’’ Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 

ral Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford. Ontario 
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Calendar of Events 


Feb. 25—-Mar. 2—AASA, Atlantic City 

Mar. 16-17-18—Wisconsin Assn. of Sec- 
ondary Principals, Madison 

Mar. 31—Northeastern WEA, Green 
Bay 

Apr. 13-14—Wisconsin Assn. of Schoo! 
Administrators, Milwaukee 

Apr. 27-28—Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Milwaukee 

Apr. 28-29—Regional Assn. for Child- 
hood Development, Madison 

May 5-6—Wisconsin Assn. of Elemen- 
tary Principals, Madison 

May 6-7—Wisconsin Assn. for Child- 
hood Education, Green Lake 

July 2~-7—NEA Convention, St. Louis 

Oct. 5-6—North Wisconsin—Lake Supe- 
rior Education Assn., Ashland 

Oct. 6—Central WTA, Wausau 

Oct. 12-13—Northwestern WTA, Eau 
Claire 

Oct. 12-13—Western WEA, La Crosse 

Nov. 2-4—WEA Convention, Milwau- 
kee 





On the Cover 


N THE cover picture you will 

get a glimpse of the old stage 
road, known as the “Green Bay 
Road,” as Lowell M. Lee, born 
and raised in the Great Lakes Re- 
gion, saw it. The scene is typical 
in this part of the country and 
familiar to Mr. Lee who is now 
director of the Division of Art of 
the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. 


During the month of. January 
he was honored by the College 
Women’s Club of Milwaukee 
when the art committee of that 
organization sponsored a recep- 
tion and display of his works. 
The Milwaukee Journal of Janu- 
ary 15 describes his exhibit in 
these words: “Lowell Lee’s art is 
many sided. His current show 
includes oils, which reveal various 
manners of thinking and paint- 
ing. Some of his works are im- 
pressionistic, others present sym- 
bols, while still others are pure 
abstractions. This is in addition 
to his works which are repre- 
sentational.” 


The Journal goes on to say that 
an original type of his work is re- 
vealed by his “space configura- 
tions.”” In his own shop he takes 
thick rods of iron and pounds 
them into forms enclosing spaces, 
welding the ends together. He 
plans these “space configura- 
tions’’ as fireplace ornaments. 
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“May I have the cost of living index 
for the past 18 months?” 


* * * 


“Please send me a copy of the new 
transportation law.” 
* * * 


“Would you please send me the 
names of all newly elected County Su- 
perintendents?” 

* * * 

“Please send me a digest of new 
laws.” 

* * * 

“T heard a man by the name of M. S. 
from your state give an excellent talk 
on farm organizations. Do you know 
him and how can I get in touch with 
him?” 

* * * 

“Would it be possible to secure a few 
more copies of Salary Study for my 
school board?” 

* * * 

“Have you anything in your files re- 
garding the most efficient enrolment 
for a successful high school?” 

* * * 

“Are you planning a special train to 

the Atlantic City meeting?” 


“May I have materials and sugges- 
tions to help committee chairmen of 
our local association, something on sal- 
aries, training and experience?” 

* * * 

“How do you go about getting good 
speakers for our conventions?” 

ces 

“May we have salaries of teachers 
under supervising principals?” 

* * * 


“IT am having some difficulty with 
my teachers pension. Can you look it 
up for me and advise.” 








TEACHERS MAKE 
CIVILIZATION 


All the high hopes which I en- 
tertain of a more glorious future 
for the human race are built upon 
the elevation of the teacher’s pro- 
fession and the enlargement of 
the teacher’s usefulness. What- 
ever ground of confidence there 
may be for the perpetuation of 
our civil and religious liberties; 
whatever prospect of the eleva- 
tion of our posterity; whatever 
faith in the general Christianiza- 
tion of the world—these aspira- 
tions and this faith depend more 
upon teachers, more than upon 
any, more than upon all other 
human instrumentalities united. 


—HORACE MANN. 




















“I want to place an order for a du- 
plicating machine. What was the name 
of that company that had an exhibit 
at the convention?” 

ee | 

“Must a teacher actually be sick her- 

self to count as sick leave?” 
* * * 

“Any information you have at hand 
relative to common practices in other 
schools regarding “teacher load” will 
be most helpful and worth while in our 
study.” elie ing 

“May I have a copy of the teachers’ 
code of ethics?” 

* * * 

“How did our Senator and Assem- 
blyman vote on the minimum salary 
bill?” 

* * * 

“We want an inspirational speaker 
for our county institute. Can you sug- 
gest such a person?” 

* * * 

“Will you please send me five copies 
of your Expenditures Per Pupil in 
City Schools?” 

* * * 

“Is there a place for ‘observers’ in 

the Delegate Assembly?” 
*x* * * 


“Where do we buy memberships in 
the SWEA?” 
* * * 
“Will you please give me some in- 
formation on HR6000?” 
* * * 
“How much money do I have in my 
pension fund?” 








A Reminder To Our | 


Wisconsin Teachers « « e 


@ RESERVE your ticket to security. 
@ RETAIN your peace of mind. 

@ REGARD the protection of your salary. 
@ RENEW your teachers group insurance premiums due 


—your health and ability to work are your most important professional assets. 


this spring because:- 


Protect them and protect your future! 


For Your Uninterrupted Income, Write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING 


Washington National Insurance Company 
520 TENNEY BUILDING 
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The Educational Outlook 
at Mid-Century 


E HAVE now entered the 
second half of the twen- 
tieth century. As we pass this 
mid-century timepost we need to 
re-examine the educational charts 
and maps and to focus our minds 
more sharply on the problems 
ahead. What are the probable 
changes in society that will call 
for changes in education? And 
how can teachers and the public 
develop an understanding of the 
functions of education that need 
to be provided during this second 
half-century ? 
We need to break the question 
into three sub-problems: 
1. What do we expect will be the 
more significant characteristics of 


our society in the latter half of 
the century? 


2. What functions must schools per- 
form in preparing us intellectually 
and spiritually for future develop- 
ments in our society? 


3. What can we do to increase the 
understanding of teachers and 
laymen and to secure their sup- 
port of these potential functions 
of our schools? 


Society Will Change 


There are sO many emerging 
characteristics of life as it may 
be lived during the second half of 
this century that it is difficult to 
choose a few for special comment. 
Further, the unlimited range of 
possibilities before us makes 
forecasting hazardous. But there 
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is fair agreement that during the 
50-year period under discussion 
we are likely to see life modified 
in the following directions: 


We shall witness vast increases 
in the use of nonhuman energy. 
Atomic power plants will be 
added to expanding hydroelectric 
power and combustion engines. 
This use of more and more power 
may fundamentally change our 
concepts of economics and even- 
tually modify our social and polit- 
ical institutions. More use of non- 
human energy and an increase of 
automatic machine processes will 
steadily move up the per-man- 
hour productivity, resulting in 
greater total output and in re- 
duced production costs per unit. 

A concomitant result, judging 
from the behavior of these phe- 
nomena during the power revolu- 
tion to date, will be a shorter 
working day with longer vaca- 
tions and a shortening of the 
period of a man’s life given to 
productive pursuits. Further, the 
major means of production over 
this first half-century have tended 
to concentrate in huge private or 
public corporations, leaving the 
little businessman a progressively 
smaller share in the economy. 
This trend will be resisted and 
may be turned, but the struggle 
will affect every business—its 
owners, its managers, and its 
workers. Along with such changes 
will come greater mobility of 
workers and their families, fewer 
early occupational opportunities 
for youth, and struggle by the 


If our educational outlook is realistic and cour- 
ageous, the shape of things to come is prim- 
arily within our power to control. We can use 
education to make the future what we will. 


aged to assure themselves of eco- 
nomic security. 

These and many other social 
changes will follow in the wake of 
increased use of nonhuman en- 
ergy. It is conceivable that the 
greatest effect of the emerging 
power age will be seen among 
those three quarters of the earth’s 
population who live in the eco- 
nomically underprivileged areas 
of Asia, Africa, and South Amer- 
ica, 

We shall see more interdepend- 
ence among the earth’s popula- 
tion. Modern technology will 
work a miracle of shrinking time 
and distance and force us all to 
live in a one-world community. It 
is not only conceivabl put, to 
many thoughtful peop.e, impera- 
tive that this technological unifi- 
cation of the human family be 
accompanied by the development 
of “one-world” government. The 
United States of America, be- 
cause she is the most powerful 
nation, will exert incomparable 
moral and material leadership 
among the peoples of the earth in 
pressing toward world govern- 
ment. Because this influence will 
be so vast, we must be as sure as 
is humanly possible that this 
leadership is sound. 

The clash between ideologies is 
likely to increase in intensity. In 
the coming years the struggle will 
continue between the philosophy 
of democracy, with its emphasis 
on the worth and dignity of the 
individual, and the philosophy of 
authoritarianism, ~- with its em- 
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phasis on the state and individual 
conformity. This age-old conflict 
threatens us with another world 
conflagration. The democratic 
peoples must work together 
through the educative processes 
to achieve a democratic one-world 
government. 

But until such time as world 
government is established and 
has functioning laws, a world 
court, and an adequate police 
force, the democracies must be 
powerful enough in arms to dis- 
courage anarchy among aggres- 
sive nations, and powerful enough 
to defend themselves should the 
totalitarian forces attack the 
democracies. 

This world-wide tension may 
deeply affect our way of life. It 
makes more important than ever 
the necessity of keeping our dem- 
ocratic values, our institutions, 
and our reliance on faith and rea- 
son free from contamination by 
totalitarian ends with their de- 
pendence on fear and dogma. 

During the next 50 years hu- 
manity will be rededicating itself 
to the central core of universally 
held eternal verities. The differ- 
ences among the world’s great 
and ancient religions seem to in- 
crease tensions among peoples as 
we move about our small world 
community. Witness the recent 
conflict between the Hindu and 
the Moslem or between the Jew 
ana the Arab. Yet, upon deeper 
analysi: “here is a large core com- 
mon to ali these patterns of belief 
and action. Out of such common- 
ality will come the privilege of 
and security for diversity in 
minor things. 


What Must Schools Do? 


Having sketched several of the 
probable characteristics of life 
during the coming half-century, 
we now ask what functions the 
schools must perform in helping 
us prepare for these years ahead. 
Among the more important tasks 
are the following: 

The schools must provide us 
and our youth with the experi- 
ences and the data which will aid 
in developing behavior consistent 
with the demands of our new 
membership and leadership in the 
world community. Consider a 
parallel case a century and a half 
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Changes in society will make new demands on the schools. 


ago. Many of our forefathers 
who had just won their freedom 
from England had come to believe 
the highest sovereignty resided in 
each newly independent colony. 
Yet the increasing interdepend- 
ence on the young American con- 
tinent forced the educational 
agencies of that day to accept the 
task of preparing a generation 
that believed in a higher order of 
sovereignty—a United States of 
America. 

In the half-century ahead, 
schools in our nation and through- 
out the world face a comparable 
task in developing citizens who 
can simultaneously and consist- 
ently function without conflict of 
loyalties in the several concentric 
circles of community—the local, 
the state, the national, and the 
world. 

The schools must provide us 
and our youth with the under- 
standings, attitudes, and skills 
needed to control and to use for 
human betterment the vastly in- 
creased mechanical power avail- 
able in the decades to come. It is 
not enough that we develop spe- 
cialists and technicians who can 
work miracles with nature. We 
must expose every citizen, regard- 


less of his role in the emerging 
society, to a broad general educa- 
tion which is the only assurance 
that men will remain intellectu- 
ally and spiritually free to decide 
for what ends the new power 
shall be used. The. alternative to 
totalitarian slavery is democratic 
freedom. But democratic freedom 
may become a farce or even an- 
archy without the integrating 
force of understanding and atti- 
tude that a good general educa- 
tion enhances. 


Adequate general education 
will make necessary an expansion 
in the educational services 
throughout the earth. The en- 
larged and constantly expanding 
body of general knowledge and 
appreciation required of all, in 
addition to the special knowledge 
required of each, will cause a 
lengthening of the period of 
schooling. It will likewise cause a 
tremendous development in con- 
tinuing education with the result 
that adults can periodically re- 
fresh their store of permanent 
concepts and add those new ones 
that have emerged since their 
previous opportunity to concen- 
trate on learning. 

In short, the power age we are 
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entering will be “good” in large 
measure in the degree to which 
democratically oriented general 
education is a part of each indi- 
vidual’s development. We do not 
mean to disparage specialization, 
but the future demands an em- 
phasis on general education equal 
to that recently given to special 
education. 


The schools must provide youth 
with opportunities to share as 
junior partners in improving our 
society. Earlier a reference was 
made to the further postponement 
of a youth’s entrance into part- 
nership in doing the work of the 
world. As the power revolution 
mounts in intensity, the minimum 
chronological age for a youth to 
begin his gainful employment will 
be pushed ahead into young adult- 
hood. With this delay in economic 
maturity will come postponement 
of participation in social and po- 
litical activities. To absorb this 
extended time of idleness of 
youth, compulsory school attend- 
ance will be advocated as the 
proper remedy. And that remedy 
will involve one of the greatest 
challenges to the schools that we 
must face in the decades ahead. 
Can schooling be made significant 
to each youth regardless of his 
vocational and personal ambi- 
tions? Professor John L. Childs, 
in a recent article in The Satur- 
day Review of Literature, writes: 

“Many believe that the root of the 
difficulty rests in our industrial and 
pecuniary society, which idealizes 
childhood but which prolongs in- 
fancy unduly by keeping our boys 
and girls from responsible participa- 
tion in the productive and civic af- 
fairs of our country. It will be diffi- 
cult to provide responsible and sig- 
nificant educational projects for 
youth so long as we continue to 
deny them opportunity for participa- 
tion in the more serious phases of 


our social, economic, and_ political 
life.” 


There are many promising at- 
tempts to make the community 
school an agency for guiding 
youth into junior partnership 
with adults in the preservation 
and improvement of community 
values. The work experiences of 
soil conservation, reforestation, 
wild life preservation, etc. now 
carried on in school camps for 
older youth constitute one specific 
illustration of innovations insti- 
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tuted by schools for the purpose 
of giving our young citizens a 
share in the exciting adventure 
of building a better tomorrow. 


In the democracies the schools 
must sharpen their work of de- 
veloping a clear understanding of 
and allegiance to our democratic 
values. In a divided world, where 
the totalitarian governments are 
effectively using education to in- 
doctrinate for authoritarian val- 
ues and to immunize against dem- 
ocratic values, the democracies 
have no alternative except to do a 
fundamentally better job of pre- 
serving and improving our way 
of life. 

Our schools must not adopt the 
closed system of indoctrination 
with its use of fear and dogma 
practiced by authoritarian teach- 
ers, for to do so would deny our 
faith in reason and free inquiry 
as the life blood of progress. But 
we cannot take our democratic 
values and their implementation 
for granted. It is probably a 
blessing in disguise that compet- 
ing ideologies force the democra- 
cies to give more attention in 
their schools than has generally 
been true in the past to the under- 
standing of democratic values 
and to the development of be- 
havior that is consistent with 
these tenets. 


Our schools must find a satis- 
factory solution to the problem of 
central versus decentralized au- 
thority and control. The problem 
is not unique in education; it is 
part of a larger conflict growing 
out of our need for central agen- 





Teachers must be aware of possible di- 
rections which society may travel... 


cies to integrate the complex ac- 
tivities of expanding communities 
in an interdependent world on the 
one hand, and our need to keep 
decision and action decentralized 
in the hands of those small social 
groupings where most of life’s 
problems are met and solved. 


Schools face the issue in federal 
aid to the states for equalizing 
educational opportunities, in the 
movement to reorganize small 
school districts into larger admin- 
istrative units, and in many sim- 
ilar aspects of education. The 
schools must find a way to retain 
the values of initiative, control, 
and direct action by the people at 
the local level who stand to gain 
or lose most. But at the same 
time, schools must discover ways 
of utilizing the rich services and 
the benefits of coordination of the 
larger centralized agencies. An 
example of satisfactory solutions 
in school organization and admin- 
istration might exercise a pro- 
found influence in demonstrating 
how the more universal problem 
can be met in other sectors of our 
society. 


How to Win Support 


We come finally to the question 
of developing the understanding 
of teachers and laymen essential 
for supporting and maintaining 
the kind of school programs here- 
in advocated for the last half of 
the twentieth century. Among 
the more important points to re- 
member are these: 


Teachers must be aware of the 
many possible directions in which 
society may travel in the second 
half of this century and clearly 
understand the values to be found 
in each of the possible directions. 
It is unfortunate that as a pro- 
fessional group teachers have had 
little opportunity to become fami- 
iar with the “shape of things to 
come.” College programs pre- 
paring teachers have generally 
neglected foundational work in 
the wide range of the social sci- 
ences and physical sciences. 

We are not disparaging the 
usual emphasis on human growth 
and development and the more 
strictly pedagogical subjects in 
the teacher education curriculum. 
But we are urging that a great 
deal more attention be given to 
the study of society, of civiliza- 
tion, of the crisis of our age, and 
of the need for creative effort in 
the social sciences and value sys- 
tems. Only with such understand- 
ing by teachers can education be- 
come the effective instrument for 
social progress that free men 
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wish it to be in a democratic 
society. 


We then turn to the laymen and 
their need for seeing the part the 
schools must play in bringing in- 
to being the kind of society em- 
bodied in the American dream. 
We must first remember that the 
“public” already possesses under- 
standing of the shape of things to 
come. We school people must re- 
member that the public consists 
in part of the very specialists and 
scholars from whom we educators 





We need to turn to the laymen... 


get much of our vision of what 
the future holds for us. The lead- 
ers in our communities are gen- 
erally informed about the prob- 
lems and promises of tomorrow. 
It is unrealistic, if not arrogant, 
to assume that educational lead- 
ers alone, or even primarily, pos- 
sess the “word” which they must 
give to the layman. 


There is a special role, how- 
ever, which the educational leader 
must assume. Few laymen or few 
teachers have taken the time or 
made the effort to translate their 
understanding of the great trends 
in our modern world into a con- 
ception of the new functions 
which the school should perform. 
The educational leader should be 
responsible for getting laymen 
and teachers to focus on the 
school problems which face us— 
problems concerned with provid- 
ing an education adequate in 
quality and quantity to prepare 
us and our children to live up to 
the possiblities of the next fifty 
years. How does an educational 
leader provide this direction? 

1. By having thought through the 

series of relationships to the point 


where he can clearly and concisely 
state his own ideas for others. 

2. By talking and writing to the pub- 
lic and to the teachers in an effort 
to persuade them to think through 
the sequence of possible changes 
in society and their effects upon 
the schools. 


3. By systematically providing for- 


ums, conferences, and study groups 
where laymen and teachers to- 
gether consider broadly what the 
curriculum should contain to facil- 
itate our progress during the last 
half of this century. 


4. By giving teachers who have 
translated their -awareness of 
changing society into curriculum 
guides, the encouragement and 
working conditions to do an ac- 
ceptable job of preparing the 
minds, spirits, and bodies of the 
young to live in and eventually to 
direct the society emerging at 
this mid-century. 


5. By providing the type of guidance 
which will release the creative in- 
telligence that exists in free men. 
The educational leader does not 
assembie the public and the teach- 
ers for the sole purpose of selling 
them his ideas, but rather to stim- 
ulate and to guide the delibera- 
tions so that all the wisdom and 
imagination available in his com- 
munity will be harnessed to work 
on the problems of school advance. 


6. By encouraging citizens, once they 
have cooperated with educators in 
working out the broad potential 
functions for the school, to pass 
the legislation and to provide the 
finances needed to translate into 
action the public’s understanding 
of a new school program. 


Man Can Control 


As we pause at mid-century, to 
view the future, we must remem- 
ber that the shape of things to 
come is primarily within our 
power to control. In the short 
run, unpredictable natural forces 
and unforeseen social behavior 
may temporarily halt our prog- 
ress. But over the long run, men 
are more and more able and will- 
ing to use intelligence and educa- 
tion to achieve their dreams of a 
better life. We need to keep 
clearly in mind this simple fact 
that what we do or fail to do to- 
day determines what will unfold 
tomorrow. Because we can with- 
in broad limits use education to 
make the future of this century 
what we will, it is necessary that 
our educational outlook be real- 
istic and courageous. 








WORLD PEACE 


If you want to build the peace 
of the world, you start building 
that peace in your own back yard 
—that is, the community where 
you live—H. ROE BARTLE at the 
WEA Convention. 


WEA Executive Committee 
Summary Meeting Dec. 9, 1949 


Voted to sponsor Distinguished 
School Board Member Award in 
1950 according to procedures of 
previous year. 

Discussed the tax study to be 
carried on by the Tax Committee 
of the Legislative Council. In 
recognition of the seriousness of 
the problem the Secretary was 
asked to communicate to the Leg- 
islative Council the readiness of 
WEA to assist in such manner 
as seems advisable to the Com- 
mittee. 

Discussion of HR6000, the bill 
to include public employes under 
social security, concluded by re- 
ferring it to the Retirement Com- 
mittee for study and to report its 
findings and recommendations to 
the Executive Committee. 

Asked the Retirement Com- 
mittee and Actuary to study the 
possibility of increased annuities 
for retirants. 

In lieu of area meetings for 
federal aid to education it was 
decided to request all administra- 
tors and local associations to urge 
congressmen to support S. 246. 

Treasurer Vincent gave his 
report. 

The Editor of the Journal was 
requested to present a summary 
of one or more of the main con- 
vention speeches in the associa- 
tion magazine. 

The President was authorized 
to appoint a sub-committee to 
study student membership rate, 
special and life memberships, and 
membership fee for retired teach- 
ers. Messrs. Sager, Vincent, and 
Zellmer were appointed. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


The Need for Courage 


We as teachers . . . need cour- 
age. The moral courage to stand 
up and fight for right and justice 
as we have the physical courage 
to stand up and fight in times of 
war. We need intellectual cour- 
age to begin to teach the truth 
and undo the half-truths that are 
so much a part of our culture.— 
ETHEL ALPHENFELS at the WEA 
Convention. 
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Should she buy a gallon or three quarts? 


OME pupils in our high schools 

will go to college; others will 
not. Some of them will enter the 
professions; others will be house- 
wives, artisans, or unskilled la- 
borers. All will be citizens and 
consumers. So when we plan the 
content of general education in 
high school we may get some help 
by attempting to answer the ques- 
tion: What education does a per- 
son need to enable him to operate 
effectively as a citizen and con- 
sumer? More specifically I am 
asking: What mathematical needs 
does the citizen and consumer 
have? I think these needs include 
at least the following. 


Numbers Have Meanings 


First, I would list the need to 
see meaning in numbers and num- 
ber relations. I mean, for exam- 
ple, ability to sense that some- 
thing is wrong when a zero has 
been added or left off in a news- 
paper report of a state or national 
budget item. I mean also ability 
to test the reasonableness of com- 
puted answers by making esti- 
mates. Surely ability to make 
estimates of sizes, distances, and 
amounts, and to test the reason- 
ableness of computed answers 
will help young citizens and con- 
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Citizen and Consumer 


FRANCIS G. LANKFORD, JR. 
Associate Professor of Education 


sumers to answer such questions 
as: How much will my annual in- 
come be increased by an hourly 
wage increase of 25 cents or 13 
per cent? How much of this will 
be “take home pay” and how 
much will be withheld in income 
taxes? How much will I have left 
if I buy an automobile, making 
monthly payments of $59.25? 

If pupils are taught to see 
Meaning in numbers and number 
relations, they will also be able to 
make acceptable estimates of sizes 
and distances. The young house- 
wife will not buy too few yards 
of curtain material after meas- 
uring her windows. She will have 
some idea whether a tempting 
bargain 9’ x 12’ rug will look 
right on her living-room floor. 
She will not just take the sales- 
man’s advice of a gallon of paint 
to a room, but she will estimate 
the surface to be covered and the 
amount of paint needed. Then 
she will decide whether to buy a 
gallon anyway, when she really 
needs only three quarts, because 
she can buy a gallon for $3.49 and 
quarts cost $1.17 each. 


“Head for Numbers” 


Recently I picked up one of the 
booklets given to farmers by fer- 


Whether he is trying to fathom the national 
budget or to buy paint for his livingroom walls, 
the consumer has mathematical needs that 
many schools today are only beginning to meet. 


University of Virginia 


tilizer companies. In the back I 
found such guides as these: (1) 
To find shingles required in a 
roof: Double the rafter and mul- 
tiply by length of building. Then 
multiply by 9 if exposed 4 inches, 
by 8 if exposed 41% inches, and by 
71/5 if exposed 5 inches to the 
weather. (2) To find interest for 
any number of days: Multiply 
principal by number of days. 
Then divide by 120 if interest 
rate is 3 per cent, by 90 if inter- 
est rate is 4 per cent. 

As I saw these, I wondered. Do 
farmers use these purely mean- 
ingless rules? If a farmer has a 
“head for numbers” he will not 
rely on such mechanical aids. If 
farmers do use these guides, it 
may be proof of our failure to de- 
velop in pupils the need to see 
meaning in numbers and number 
relations. 


Second, I would suggest that 
our young citizens and consumers 
will need to be able to interpret 
data in order to check the con- 
clusions of others. Here they will 
certainly need to understand the 
relationship of assumptions to 
conclusions as they react to the 
issues of the day discussed in the 
press and on the radio. 


How to Collect and Interpret 


Third, they will need to know 
how to collect and to interpret 
data needed to answer a problem. 
Many young people should con- 
sider seriously such questions as: 
Can I afford an automobile? or, 
Should we continue to rent or try 
to buy a home? They are un- 
doubtedly deciding these ques- 
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tions without careful considera- 


tion of the facts. The result is 
often an excessive debt burden 
that may prove tragic. The high 
school has some responsibility to 
teach these people how to use 
numerical data in solving such 
personal problems, lest they con- 
tinue to be the prey of persons 
who gain by their lack of com- 
petence. 


Fourth, there is the need to 
make approximate computations 
mentally. I do not mean “short 





. to see meaning in numbers... 


cuts” that often confuse pupils 
more than the longer operations 
they are intended to replace. 
Rather I mean the practice of 
rounding off numbers in order to 
make estimates. The farmer’s 
acre is 4,900 square yards instead 
of 4,840. With this approxima- 
tion he can compare any surface 
he wishes to express in acres to a 
square 70 yards on a side. A well- 
known 6 per cent method of com- 
puting interest uses a 360-day 
year in order to make approxi- 
mate computations easy. 

In many high school courses we 
teach pupils a cumbersome method 
of computing the cost of install- 
ment loans and purchases. Yet 
we know they will not use this 
operation unless we also teach 
them how to estimate such costs 
without the aid of pencil and 
paper. 


Is Mastery Possible? 


Fifth, there is the need which 
maybe we should have listed as 
Number One: to have a mastery 
of operations with whole num- 
bers, common and decimal frac- 
tions. This mastery is essential, 
for etherwise the uses I have sug- 
gested for them will not be pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately, our record in 
meeting this need is not enviable. 
For a generation we have known 
that pupils were leaving school 
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deficient in the most basic ele- 
ments of mathematical literacy. 
Look back over the published re- 
ports of the last few years and 
you may be surprised at the ex- 
tent of evidence of mathematics 
deficiencies. In May 1946, the 
Mathematics Teacher includes a 
report by Anthony Marino of 
“the results of a test given to 
2,304 selected seniors from Ohio 
high schools—public, private, and 
parochial. The tests indicate that 
many Ohio high school seniors are 
woefully weak in simple arith- 
metic and ignorant of much of 
the basic general information 
they should have mastered before 
the eighth grade.” 

Again in December 1946, the 
same magazine contains a report 
by Merle M. Ohlsen of a study de- 
signed to show: “What degree of 
mastery of the mathematical 
skills and concepts described as 
essential for the ordinary citizen 
in the final report of the joint 
commission of the Mathematics 
Association of America and the 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics is attained by 
(Iowa) high school students.” 

Tests were given to Iowa stu- 
dents in grades 10, 11, and 12, 
with these results: 

“These high school students ex- 
hibited an average proficiency of 
57.8 per cent of all arithmetic 
items in the test... . 

“The general (proficiency) in- 
dex of 48.2 per cent indicates that 
the present high school mathe- 
matics program is not efficient in 
preparing youth for life as an 
ordinary citizen.” 

Another study in the New York 
schools by Orleans and Saxe 
yields much the same picture. In 
the State Chamber of Commerce 
study of high schools in Virginia, 
the Schorling—Clark-—Potter 
Arithmetic Test was given to 
1,860 high school seniors a few 
months before graduation. Part 
VI of this test includes these 10 
items, quoted by special permis- 
sion of the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York.* 

What is the average of 4, 6, 8, 

and 10? 


Complete: The ratio of 1 to 3 
equals the ratio of 2 to —__-. 


* Copyrighted by the World Book 
Co. and reproduced by special permis- 
sion. 


‘ 


Rewrite the following decimals ar- 
ranging them in the order of their 
size, the largest first and the smallest 
last: 

93 15 94 
40 2.5 .875 


It is necessary for me to mix flour 
and water in the ratio of 3 to 1. If I 
use 7% cups of flour, I must use ___ 
cups of water. 


On my road map % inch means 8 
miles of actual road distance. How 
many miles apart are two towns 
which on the map are 1% inches 
apart? 

Complete: The interest on $150 
for 2 months at 6% is —_--. 

What do you pay for goods marked 
‘$8.50 less 2%’? 

What would you pay for a base- 
ball listed in the catalog as ‘$2.00 
less 40% and 10%’? 

What per cent of your investment 
do you make if you invest $300 and 
gain $6? 


Only 25 of the group tested an- 
swered all 10 of these items cor- 
rectly in the seven minutes al- 
lowed, and 166 did not answer 
any item correctly. 


Develop Confidence 


Sixth, there is the need to have 
confidence in and_ satisfaction 
from dealing with mathematical 
situations. When pupils leave our 
mathematics courses with a 
‘never again” attitude, not much 
has been accomplished. We must, 
by making mathematics instruc- 
tion satisfying, refute the idea 
that it takes a ‘mathematical 








The Author | 


Dr. Lankford speaks with au- 
thority both about mathematics 
teaching and general education in 
the high school. He is associate 
professor of education at the || 
University of Virginia and has 
also taught at Harvard Univer- 
sity and University of Michigan 
summer sessions. He was for- 
merly a high school principal, di- 
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mind” to work with such topics 
as common fractions and per cent 
in everyday affairs. It is true that 
a person may get along in daily 
life with very meager knowledge 
and understanding of mathemat- 
ics. Many persons, lacking confi- 
dence in dealing with mathemat- 
ical situations, make all kinds of 
clumsy substitutions for mathe- 
matical solutions. These people 
are the first to claim the useless- 
ness of mathematics in everyday 
living. The person who has con- 
fidence in his ability to deal with 
relatively simple mathematics un- 





... his ability to add two and three... 


derstands how his daily living is 
thus enriched. 


The Sluggish Elephant 


Seventh, citizen-consumers 
need to understand and respect 
the nature of mathematical proof 
in order to use it as a daily tool. 
I have mentioned the importance 
of understanding the relationship 
of assumptions to conclusions in 
deductive reasoning. More teach- 
ers need to recognize that logical 
reasoning is the essence of mathe- 
matics. They need to give their 
pupils this contribution which 
mathematics has to make to their 
general education as well as the 


’ ability to handle operations. Har- 


old P. Fawcett, in an article in 
the Mathematics Teacher for May 
1947, says, 

“Responsible citizenship in a 
democracy cannot be expected 
from young men and women who 
are operators only, for they are 
no more adequately equipped to 
apply the methods and procedures 
of mathematics to the solution of 
the problems with which they are 
daily confronted than is the slug- 
gish elephant who on a circus 
platform demonstrates his ability 
to add two and three.” 

Eighth, there is the need for a 
thorough understanding of com- 
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Professional Reading 


Selected by the Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 





Dynamic Psychology and Con- 
duct, by Harold Saxe Tuttle. 
Harper, 1949. $3.50. 


The author deals with what is 
probably our most important cur- 
rent problem, good conduct. He 
analyzes its meaning, the princi- 
ples and methods of developing 
it, the end product, and its role 
in democratic society. He defines 
“integrity of character” showing 
its indispensability to wholesome, 
cooperative behavior. Under- 
standing of what is good is im- 
portant, but inadequate, as a de- 
terminer of good behavior. Mo- 
tives must accompany under- 
standing, and both are subject to 
principles of learning already 
familiar to teachers. Applications 
of these principles are described 
in considerable detail. Even dis- 
cipline, freed of punitive purpose 
and related to proper goals, con- 
tributes constructively. Tuttle 
considers also the “ ‘inward em- 
pire’ of feelings” of the learner, 








mon mathematical concepts. Such 
concepts as ratio, percentage, av- 
erage, discount, and rate are en- 
countered frequently and consti- 
tute a large part of “mathemat- 
ical literacy.” 


How to Meet the Needs 


We must honestly reexamine 
our high school mathematics pro- 
grams which have long been over- 
due for improvement both in 
method and content. The Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics’ Commission of 
Post-War Plans has charted the 
way for these improvements. In 
its report in the May 1945 Mathe- 
matics Teacher the commission 
recommends that “new and bet- 
ter courses should be provided in 
the high schools for a large frac- 
tion of the school’s population 
whose mathematical needs are not 
well met in the traditional sequen- 
tial courses.” The commission 
also suggests improvements in the 
sequential courses “for those pu- 
pils who, having requisite ability, 
desire or need such work.” 


to whom good conduct brings joy 
and satisfaction. 

This is dynamic psychology 
made concrete and practical. Par- 
ents and teachers should read it, 
use it, and count it a privilege.— 
ELLA HANAWALT, Professor of 
Psychology and Education, Mil- 
waukee Downer College. 


Education For All American Chil- 
dren, by Educational Policies 
Commission, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1948. 280p. 
$1.25. 


Education for All American 
Children focuses upon the ele- 
mentary schools from kindergar- 
ten through sixth grade. 

The book is divided into two 
major parts. Part One describes 
a series of hypothetical schools 
and school systems which the 
Commission believes and hopes 
may be developed in the United 
States during the next ten years. 
Part Two describes practices ac- 
tually existing in the selected ele- 
mentary schools which do ap- 
proximate the hypothetical cases. 

The Commission believes that 
an adequate and completely bal- 
anced program includes those 
practices which make the school 
and the community inseparable. 

Education for All American 
Children is a “must” for every- 
one concerned and interested in 
elementary education. 


Teach Them All in Elementary 
Schools; plans for the education 
of elementary school children, 
Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1948. 32p. 35 cents. 


Education for All American 
Children has been summarized in 
this pamphlet with special em- 
phasis on the need for systematic 
planning in elementary educa- 
tion. School people should find 
many uses for this brief version 
of the larger publication —AN- 
NABELLE ERICKSON, Supervisor of 
Grades, Eau Claire. 








Hope for the Future 


The one best hope of going 
from where we are to where we 
would like to be rests in the teach- 
ers in Wisconsin —GEORGE E. 
WATSON, State Superintendent. 
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HE year 1949 has been a 

period of adjustment in our 
economy. Optimistic notes for 
1950 are being sounded from a 
number of quarters. The Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers reported that the economy 
is now moving upward as evi- 
denced by the fact that industrial 
production which fell 17 per cent 
in the 8 months from its Novem- 
ber 1948 peak to its July 1949 
low, had recovered almost half its 
decline by December. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago re- 
cently estimated net income of 
farm operators in 1949 at 16 per 
cent less than in 1948. They saw 
a further decline of 16 per cent in 
1950, but even so, farm net in- 
come would still be 2.7 times the 
1935-89 average. 

General economic conditions, 
however, do not directly support 
schools. Tax revenue is the imme- 
diate source of support. Our 
“common defense” provided by 
the national government has 
caused nothing less than a revo- 
lution in our tax structure within 
the past decade. For the fiscal 
year ending last June 30, the fed- 
eral government took 66.8 cents 
of the total tax dollar in Wiscon- 
sin as compared to 29.7 cents in 
prewar 1940. On the other hand, 
our public schools received 17.7 
cents of the total tax dollar in 
1940 which proportion had 
dropped about half to 8.7 in 1949. 

Taxes are high, it is true, but 
so are incomes. If all taxes paid 
this past year are subtracted from 
total income payments to indi- 
viduals in Wisconsin, the result 
is an aggregate income of indi- 
viduals 181 per cent more than it 
was 10 years ago. 


Lag in School Support 


As a state, we are fairly 
wealthy and it seems only just 
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Although teachers’ salaries increased in the 
last decade, the per capita income of the entire 
country increased by a much greater percentage. 


that schools come in for a reason- 
able share of this wealth. Why 
aren’t schools getting it? One of 
the answers is that in the last fis- 
cal year, about 45 per cent of the 
property tax in Wisconsin taken 
as a whole went for education. 
This 45 per cent, however, ac- 
counted for approximately 85 per 
cent of all tax revenue for public 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. It is doubtful whether 
schools can ever get their rightful 
share of support from such heavy 
dependence on a single base. The 
hope of the future lies in a 
broader tax base for schools. 


The median salary for all teach- 
ers in Wisconsin has increased 
140 per cent in the last decade. 
That sounds like a considerable 
amount, but it’s not somuch when 
one considers that for the same 
period per capita income in- 
creased 180 per cent. Certainly, 
the income of teachers should at 
least keep up with increases in 
per capita income. 

In terms of purchasing power, 
the trend of teachers’ salaries 
over the decade has not always 
been bright. The two year period 
1941-43 actually saw the real 
median at 7 per cent less than it 
was in 1940-41. In the latter part 
of the decade the real median be- 
gan to rise, and at present, is 45 
per cent more than it was 10 years 
ago. On the other hand, per cap- 
ita real income took early spurts 
that teachers never experienced. 
During the three war years 1943- 
45 real per capita income was ap- 
proximately 60 per cent higher 
relatively than the median income 
of teachers. In the year just 








TABLE I 
MEDIAN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


School Median 

Year Salary 
MORO SET 3 eee $1142 
LOCUS ) eis eee anne aan ade 1175 
eee ener ent a5 8s 1272 
Ee Te ee eee ne 1415 
RN et 1635 
MONGENG © net eo eo 1823 
RR i en Bh Se 2078 
LES |e ae ae ee ane ee 2394 
I ic a as ea og ee 2596 


| 7 een pet ir 2742 


% Increase Real % Increase 


since 1940-41 Salary* since 1940-41 

as $1119 ae 
3 1037 -7 
11 1048 —7 
24 1135 1 
43 1282 15 
60 1378 23 
82 1350 21 
110 1421 27 
127 1522 36 
140 1623 45 


* Median salary divided by the school year (12 months)—September to 
August—average of the Consumers Price Index to give purchasing power of the 


TABLE II 
WISCONSIN PER CAPITA INCOME 


salary. 
Per Capita 

Year Income 
PIO) esa Serre Bia ae ah ee $ 516 
ET RE Si REE Eee eer es ee le 654 
GM ee ee he ee eS 848 
RAMS sae Se tec oe Son A 1,008 
peel ne A 2 eae 1,133 
Ns le eh ees es 1,189 
ee ar oe ne 1,213 
PO a a a nh 1,340 
i aie Mie tee MIST REE Seip ah tie BP Re 1,443 
1," DARD SSA ES ae wn ree me a ei 1,443* 


% Increase Real % Increase 
since 1940 Income** since 1940 
pire $515 ag 
27 622 21 
64 728 41 
95 816 58 
120 903 15 
130 926 80 
135 871 69 
160 842 64 
180 843 —CO«j 64 
180 852 65 


* Estimated on basis of Council of Economie Advisors report that for 1949, 
as a whole, consumer personal income before taxes was about equal to the levels 


of 1948. 


** Per capita income divided by the yearly average of the Consumers’ Price 


Index. 
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ended, real per capita income was 
65 per cent above 1940, a relative 
increase still 20 per cent more 
than that of teachers. For the 
decade, the trend in median teach- 
ers’ salaries is shown in Table I, 
and the trend in per capita in- 
come in Wisconsin is shown in 
Table II. 


A Professional Salary 

What is an adequate profes- 
sional wage? Back in 1946 the 
NEA Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation and Professional Stand- 


ards first proposed the $2400 to 
$6000 salary schedule as a mini- 
mum professional scale for the 
Bachelor’s degree through the 
Doctor’s degree levels of train- 
ing, these figures to be inter- 
preted in terms of June 1946 dol- 
lars. This proposal may appear 
idealistic to some, but progress 
has been made in that direction. 
In the long run, the welfare of 
children and of society demands 
that further progress be made in 
strengthening the economic sta- 
tus of teaching. 





Questions and Answers 
re | oe 


Your Retirement 


Perhaps you, too, have an important question on 
retirement which you would like to have answered. 


MONG the many questions 
that are addressed to the 
WEA office and that are asked of 
H. C. Weinlick, WEA field con- 
sultant, on his visits to local asso- 
ciations are those on retirement. 
So that you may know the an- 
swers to the typical queries which 
in Many cases may be similar to 
your own, the Journal publishes 


each month a few of the questions | 


and answers. If yours has not 
appeared let us know. 


Q. How much money will the 
state deposit into my account 
for the year if I get a salary 
of $3200 and this is my 21st 
year of teaching? 


A. In the first place you pay 6% 
of your total salary into the 
fund and the state’s contribu- 
tion is a certain percentage of 
that amount depending on cir- 
cumstances. The state uses 
the following computation in 
making yearly payments to 
your account while teaching: 
Having 20 years experience 
(not counting the present 
year) you get 5% for each 
year taught. The state grants 
a basic 50% to this amount 


20 years KX 5% = 100% 
50% 





150% 
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(This experience can be made 
up of teaching in private 
schools, schools outside the 
state, and also experience in 
the armed forces if you left a 
teaching job to go into the 
service.) From this total per- 
centage of 150% you must 
subtract 1% for every $100 
you get above $1200. 
$3200 — $1200 — $2000 or 20 
units of 
$100 each 
150% — 20% — 130% 
Although you have paid 6% 
on your total salary of $3200 
or $192, the state will pay 
only on a maximum of $3000 
on which you have paid 6% or 
$180. 
130% x $180 — $234 
Amount additional de- 
posited by the state for 
teaching 120 days or 
more during the fiscal 
WE i cc nninaeuaiaes $ 2! 


Total state deposit for ay 
you, not counting in- 
WE wa caccedudmiena $259 


Q. What credit is given to me for 
serving in the armed forces 
either in World War I or II? 

A. If you left a teaching job to 
serve in the armed forces and 
returned to a teaching job, 
you will be given credit for 


the years spent in the services 
on the formula used by the 
state in computing the state’s 
deposits. That is each year 
counts as though you had 
taught school. Proof of such 
service and an honorable dis- 
charge must be furnished the 
Annuity and Investment 
Board to get this credit. 


. | am just beginning to teach. 


I am a man and hope to stay 
in teaching all of my life. 
What can I expect in the form 
of retirement when I am 61 
years old? 


. Let me assume three possible 


salary situations that you 
might find comparable to your 
salary during your teaching 
career. The following table 
shows what your retirement 
would be, based on the typical 
salary situations listed when 
you are 61 years old after 36 
years of service. 


Monthly 
Beginning Annual Maximum Life 
Salary Increase Salary Annuity 
SOE scercnsiedes $100 $2000 $109.88 
S209 ........ $100 $3600 $160.40 
$2800 ...... $200 $4800 $183.61 


If you choose the guaran- 
teed 180 life annuity pay- 
ments, you would multiply the 
annuity by .845% to find your 
monthly annuity. That is the 
percentage you get by divid- 
ing the Life Annuity at age 
61 per $1000 into the 180 pay- 
ment Guaranteed Life An- 
nuity per $1000 at age 61. 
This annuity is figured on the 
basis of paying 6% into the 
account and also assuming the 
retirement board can con- 
tinue to pay 3% interest. 
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“I don’t wanna be Little Eva!” 
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STUDENT GOVERNMENT--- 


A Laboratory in Democracy 


ROBERT A. KELLY 


President of the National Student Association 


OUTH leaders in our schools 

today will become the world 
leaders tomorrow is an obvious 
and accepted fact. To determine 
the effectiveness or ineffective- 
ness of that future leadership re- 
quires an evaluation of student 
government as it is practiced in 
the high schools and colleges of 
the country today. What should 
be the source of a student govern- 
ment program? What should be 
the function of a student govern- 
ment program? What should be 
the responsibility of student gov- 
ernment personnel as leaders? 
These questions require consid- 
eration and frequent review as we 
chart our course in student gov- 
ernment during the years imme- 
diately ahead of us. 

There is no more disputed 
question in the entire area of 
student-faculty relationships than 
the nature of student government 
authority. It has been the source 
of, if not all, the friction existing 
between deans and principals on 
one hand and students on the 
other. If we reduce the various 
points of view to a simple either- 
or question—Is a student govern- 
ment sovereign or is it not?—we 
will arrive at the heart of the 
matter. Now there are those who 
in maintaining student govern- 
ment sovereignty claim that it is 
little more than the extension of 
the right of self-government to 
the high school or college level— 
in other words, that merely be- 
cause a citizen happens also to be 
a.student, he does not forfeit the 
basic human rights enjoyed in 
our general society. No one can 
deny that this is a very clever 
argument and an appealing one 
also. 


Difference in Position 


To me, and I believe to most of 
the students in our secondary 
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schools and institutions of higher 
learning, the argument is falla- 
cious for it fails to recognize the 
basic difference between our gen- 
eral society which individuals cre- 
ate for themselves and the educa- 
tional society which is created 
for those who are its principle 
concern. It is this same difference 
of origination which lends truth 
to the old slogan, “Your freedom 
of speech does not apply in my 
living room.” 

The authority under which a 
student government operates is 
not a sovereign power but one 
delegated by the college or high 
school administration, as the case 
may be. If there is an educational 
institution in this country where 
legal responsibility is vested in 
the students, I have yet to hear 
about it. Everywhere, authority 
is vested in a board of education 
or a board of trustees and this 
authority carries with it legal 
liability. It is doubtful if there is 
a single such board in this nation 





which, financially liable as it is, 
would give away its final author- 
ity in any area and it is doubtful 
that the courts would permit it to 
relieve itself of responsibility in 
this way. It does hire a president 
or a principal and delegates many 
administrative powers to him. 
Certain authority may also be 
delegated to student governments 
and almost invariably is. Such a 
delegation may be withdrawn, 
however, and there are several in- 
stances where to prevent undesir- 


able student government activi- 
ties, this drastic procedure was 
employed. At all times, an admin- 
istration possesses a veto power 
whether or not this is expressly 
stated. 

Thus student government finds 
itself in a peculiar situation 
where its sovereignty is con- 
cerned. While its authority is only 
delegated to it, it does assume a 
sovereign power over the stu- 
dents whom it represents. These 
students recognize it as a supreme 
authority and it .may operate for 
years without an occasion arising 
to point out its true nature. That 
is why the source of student gov- 
ernment authority should be 
stated in writing and published 
for all to see. No memories are 
adequate to recall them accu- 
rately. If a detailed statement of 
the extent of student government 
authority were made, the misun- 
derstandings and friction which 
develop in a particular student- 
faculty disagreement would never 
arise. 


Functions of Government 


But this concept of student 
government places a grave re- 
sponsibility on the college or high 
school administration. It must 
delegate sufficient authority to 
make a student council more than 
a debating society or an arena for 
braying politicos. Since the stu- 
dent attends school to gain an 


Laboratory methods are used in teaching all 
our sciences except perhaps our social sciences. 
Under those circumstances student government 
becomes the training ground for citizenship. 


education he has the right to the 
broadest possible education in ac- 
cord with the aims of the institu- 
tion. Training in self-government 
as a vital part of education con- 
stitutes a necessary feature of the 
curriculum and extra-curriculum. 
What then, are the functions of a 
student government? Briefly, 
they are to provide information, 
coordination, and regulation for 
the student community of their 
institution. 

The student council should be 
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the repository of administrative 
information affecting student life 
and activities. It should be able 
to provide the means and tech- 
niques whereby students may or- 
ganize clubs or societies on sub- 
jects of interest to them. It 
should be able to convey to the 
administration an accurate ap- 
praisal of student opinion on mat- 
ters affecting the institution and 
in like manner, it should possess 
the tact and intelligence to under- 
stand, even if it does not agree 
with, administrative decisions 
and upon understanding them 
should be able to make them 
known to the student body. 


The student council should co- 
ordinate all student activities to 
make possible the maximum re- 
turn on these projects to the en- 
tire student body and the school 
itself. It should arrange an activ- 
ities calendar listing campus 
events and preventing some 
weeks from being crowded and 
others devoid of student pro- 
graras. 


As a regulating body, student 
government can deal with certain 
disciplinary problems, conduct 
student elections, charter campus 
societies which meet the mini- 
mum standards established in 
conjunction with the administra- 
tion, report on the expenditure of 
the activity fund, and sponsor 
school-wide assemblies or inter- 
club projects. It should concern 
itself with the social, cultural, 
physical, and financial welfare of 
the student. If this concern is a 
mature, constructive, and effec- 
tive one, there is not a college 
president or a high school prin- 
cipal in the entire nation who will 
not delegate more and more au- 
thority to it. The extent of stu- 
dent government functions then 
are almost what the student gov- 
ernment, by its own record, dem- 
onstrates it can efficiently per- 
form. 


Caliber of Leaders 


However, the effectiveness of 
any group can be measured by the 
caliber of the leaders it possesses. 
Studies made for the National 
Student Association and other or- 
ganizations concerned with group 
leadership indicate that student 
leaders are more dominant, ex- 
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troverted, self-confident, and self- 
sufficient than non-leaders. Their 
intelligence is above average and 
their scholarship is relatively 
high. They represent a diversity 
of interests in hobbies, organiza- 
tions, and physical types though 
they seem to be generally favored 
in physical appearance. Student 
leaders vary also in the methods 
of leadership. 


Some are domineering and at- 
tempt to control their organiza- 
tion through fear and pressure. 
This type is usually a dictator at 
meetings and relishes personal 
publicity. Fortunately, unless 
they are extremely clever leaders 
of this sort they fall by the way- 
side in a very short time. Others 
are what we might call the “acci- 
dental leaders” and are elected 
for attractiveness, athletic prow- 
ess or as the front man of the 
prevailing school political ma- 
chine. This type does not lead; it 
follows the group. Still others 
accept positions of leadership for 
prestige alone and shirk all but 
the most necessary duties. Com- 
mon-garden politicians are the 
ruination of many worthwhile 
student governments. 

The kind of leader needed on 
our campuses is the executive 
type. More often than not he up- 
holds a cause and always if he 
cannot solve a problem, he knows 
who can and induces him to do it. 
The student leader we look for 
usually has no racial or social 
prejudices. He approaches prob- 
lems objectively and his stand on 
issues is respected. This sort of 
leader understands human rela- 
tions, respects the members of his 
group, and expresses his faith 
and confidence in them. He rec- 
ognizes all contributions and en- 
courages the slow thinker and the 
poor speaker. Yet he knows the 
weaknesses of individual asso- 
ciates and provides the prodding 
and motivation necessary to 
sharpen their interest and en- 
ergy. He seems to have a natural 
inclination to like other people. 


He has a clarity of ideas and 
self-confidence. He is ready to 
sacrifice time and energy to do 
his job well. But most important 
of all, he is an administrator 
knowing how to organize and 
delegate. Proposed activities he 


sees in terms of publicity, promo- 
tion, arrangements, and financ- 
ing. He guides the group to ac- 
complishment and does not at- 
tempt to do everything by him- 
self or within his own clique. He 
is familiar with what has gone 
on in the past within his organi- 
zation, works closely with advis- 
ors, and attempts to earn and not 
to assume his position. 


Purpose of Government 


Probably we are all in basic 
agreement about the ultimate 
purpose of student government. 
Let us ask ourselves, What is 
that purpose? It is to provide 
students with a practical educa- 
tion in democratic self-govern- 
ment. If this purpose is not kept 
ever in mind, student government 
is worthless and its projects and 
programs quite valueless. Stu- 
dent government is justified only 
because it trains citizens for their 
responsibilities as no course in 
civics or political science can ever 
hope to do. For the nation it ex- 
tends the system under which we 
live. 

We provide laboratories in 
nearly every field of living except 
the social sciences—in the art of 
living and working together re- 
gardless of background or belief. 


‘Student government is perhaps 


the only laboratory in democracy. 
It provides a part of any com- 
plete education which cannot be 
learned in a classroom or from 
text books. Student government 
is worthwhile if only because it 
brings together people whose 
only common characteristics are 
their humanity and their voca- 
tional calling, and shows them 
that whatever their differences, 
they can work together and live 
together. Sinee this is so, we who 
are the doctors, the lawyers, the 
professors, the farmers, the work- 
ers, the Americans of the next 
generation may not be subject to 
the tensions and hatreds of our 
present society if we realize to the 
full the experiences offered to us 
by student government participa- 
tion. 


Perhaps you will say these are 
cliches. Perhaps they are. But 
they are also truths and therefore 
to be sought after and attained. 
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Wisconsin NEA Membership 


HE midyear membership re- 

port, as of Dec. 31, 1949, 
shows 6,415 NEA members in 
Wisconsin as compared with 
6,373 on Dec. 31, 1948. While 
there is a gain of 42 over the 
same period last year, we have a 
long way to go in order to meet 
our Victory Action goal of 15,048 
by May 31, 1950. United action 
by the city and county school sys- 
tems, with the cooperation of the 
institutions of higher education, 
will make our goal a possibility. 

I feel that all of the WEA mem- 
bers will be interested in the fol- 
lowing report: 

More than 400 staff members 
are working at NEA headquar- 
ters in Washington contributing 
to the national activities and the 
development of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

There are 29 different depart- 
ments; 17 committees, commis- 
sions, and joint committees; and 
15 divisions of the NEA. Each of 
these units works in some special 


S. R. SLADE 
NEA Director 





a year’s program. The NEA staff 
has the answers at its fingertips. 


The NEA, working jointly with 
our State Association, is leading 
the fight for better schools. It 
fights for you. It fights for the 
schools. It fights for children and 
youth. It fights for America. It 
is the largest professional teach- 
ers’ organization in the world. 
Now is the time for leaders to 
lend dynamic, far-sighted leader- 
ship to the building of even 
stronger united educational or- 
ganizations. The NEA needs you! 
You need the NEA. 

All members who enroll now 
will receive the NEA Journal for 
the full calendar year of 1950. 
For group or individual member- 
ship blanks, or additional infor- 
mation, write your state NEA Di- 
rector, S. R. Slade, Junior High 
School, Wausau, Wisconsin. 








NEA HONOR ROLL 


City School System Luck Sheboygan 
Amery Manitowoc Spooner 
Antigo Marshfield St. Croix Falls 
Balsam Lake Milltown Two Rivers 
Burlington Neenah Watertown 
Centuria Nekoosa Wausau 
Chippewa Falls North Fond du Lac West Milwaukee 
Clayton Osceola 
Clintonville Port Washington County School System 
Columbus Rice Lake Winnebago 
Delavan River Falls ; 
Edgerton Rothschild College 
Frederic Shawano Stout Institute 








field or area of special interest or 
help to the nation’s teachers. 

Between 6000 and 9000 first 
class pieces of mail, and 500 to 
600 second class items reach the 
NEA on a typical day. Many of 
these letters ask for American 
Education Week materials or for 
other publications. 

“What is the average salary of 
teachers in cities of 35,000,” asks 
one teacher. Another wants to 
know about recent developments 
in curriculum planning. A stu- 
dent requests information about 
teaching. A local association 
president wants help in planning 
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A Glimpse at U.S. Budget 


Here is your Federal Budget 
for the year ending June 1951. 

The Government will take in 
$37.3 billion; will spend $42.4 
billion. 

Here is how the money will be 
spent: 31.9% for national de- 
fense; 14.8% for veterans pro- 
grams; 11.1% for the Marshall 
Plan and other international pro- 
grams. This means that more 
than half of the Federal budget 
will be spent for past and future 
wars and the present cold war. 

Slightly over 6% will be. spent 


for social welfare, health and se- 
curity; 5% for conservation of 
natural resources; 5% for farm 
programs; and only 1% for edu- 
cation and general research. Re- 
mainder of the money will be 
spent for interest on the debt and 
general Government expenses. 


Governor Appoints 
Mrs. Woods Dreyfus 


OVERNOR Rennebohm has 
appointed Mrs. Woods Drey- 
fus, president of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, as a delegate from Wisconsin 
c to the Midcentury 
White House Confer- 
ence on Children and 
Youth which meets in 
Washington, D.C. 
next December. In the meantime, 
in thousands of communities 
throughout Wisconsin meetings 
will be held on the local level to 
consider the issues involved in the 
welfare of youth. From these 
study groups, survey activities, 
and discussion forums of citizens, 
the needs of children of this sec- 
ond half century will be brought 
to light. This information will 
serve as Wisconsin’s contribution 
to the national discussions. These 
same groups will be a nucleus 
through which the decisions of 
the national conference will be 
carried back to the communities. 
The fifth in the series of White 
House Conferences to be spon- 
sored by the President of the 
United States is concerned with 
children from many points of 
view. It aims to help them find 
individual happiness and seeks to 
build in them the qualities of re- 
sponsible citizenship. No factor 
affecting the well-being of the 
child and youth will be neglected. 
Both the child himself and his 
environment will be closely scru- 
tinized. The opinions of youth 
will be given a respectful hearing 
along with those of leading edu- 
cators, psychologists, labor lead- 
ers, clergymen, businessmen, 
child specialists, and parents. 
From the wealth of factual mate- 
rial being gathered in countless 
communities, the members. of the 
Conference will attempt. to for- 
mulate proposals for improving 
the welfare of our children. 
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Starving with clean hands? 


F YOU want to waste a few 

minutes each day on _ tooth- 
brush drill—materials supplied 
free by the Tidyteeth Toothbrush 
Company—it’s all right with An- 
ton Carlson. The toothbrush is a 
modern gadget that probably 
doesn’t do any harm, he says. 

But if you’re really concerned 
about Joey’s health, you’d better 
do something about his diet, and 
to Dr. Carlson that doesn’t mean 
telling Joey to run down to the 
corner drugstore for a bottle of 
Kure-All Vitamin Pills. 

Anton J. Carlson is a frosty- 
haired Swede who’s been teaching 
physiology for more than 50 
years. He’s professor emeritus at 
the University of Chicago. “Re- 
tired nine years ago from nothing 
but my salary,” he says. 


We May Starve as We Eat 


Professor Carlson can be tol- 
erant about toothbrushes, but not 
about what schoolteachers are not 
doing for the health of the Ameri- 
can people. He blames educators 
for much of the nation’s present 
sad state of health—acute malnu- 
trition on three square meals a 
day. 

When Dr. Carlson talks health 
education, he isn’t talking about 
clean-hands contests, or seminars 
on sex education, or anti-alcohol- 
ism campaigns, or first-aid 
courses. He’s talking about the 
study of the nutritional welfare 
of man. He claims that’s the most 
important aspect of health educa- 
tion—and still the most neglected. 

Studies of family diets in the 
United States show that about 
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In the total health picture schools frequently 
over-emphasize minor details. 
understand the values of foods if the teacher 
understands and has the skill to demonstrate. 


Children will 


Toothbrushes—or Health? 


Anton Carlson, eminent physiologist of the University of 
Chicago, speaks out for sound health training in our schools. 


JULIA P. HANNON 


Staff Writer, Connecticut Teacher 
Rural Editorial Service 


100 million Americans may be liv- 
ing, or dying, on inadequate diets. 
If this is true, why? 
Partly, Dr. Carlson says, be- 
cause: 


1. We are snobs about our food. For 
instance, we demand “pure, white” 
bread; therefore we “purify” our 
flour and shunt the most valuable 
part of the grain into the mouths 
of chickens, cattle, and hogs. 

2. We have to process much of our 
food for storage, and some food 
values are diminished unavoid- 
ably by processing. 

3. We reach too often for a candy 
bar and not often enough for a 
raw apple. 

4. But when we reach for a raw ap- 
ple we demand one without a 
worm in it, so we spray our apple 
trees with poison. There’s a ques- 
tion whether the worm wouldn’t 
be a better addition to our diet. 

. Our ingenious chemists have dis- 
covered how to take certain ele- 
ments out of our natural foods. 
Now they are busy discovering 
how to put them back in again; 
it might be just as well if they 
left them right there in the first 
place. 


or 


The scientist’s knowledge of 
the relationship of foods to a 
healthy body has increased enor- 
mously in the last 50 years, but 
this knowledge hasn’t seeped 
through very effectively to the 
Man on the Street. 

We could still eat right if we 
Americans weren’t so ignorant of 
what makes an adequate diet; if 


we did something about what re- 
fining, processing, and purifying 
does to our natural foods; and if 
we weren’t such suckers for ex- 
travagant and misleading adver- 
tising. 

Make a little scientific expedi- 
tion to your supermarket, Dr. 
Carlson suggests. Ask the grocer 
for the ratio of his sales of white 
bread to whole grain breads. 
(And if the wrapper on the white 
bread says “enriched,” just re- 
member that you can’t enrich 
what isn’t already rich, and white 
flour is already “poor” because 
refining has robbed it of some of 
its food values.) Count up the 
number of purified, refined, or 
processed foods offered for sale. 
How many natural foods? From 
your findings, make your own de- 
ductions as to the nation’s food 
habits. 


Case Against the Schools 

Estimate the number of cus- 
tomers having had some possible 
contact with public school educa- 
tion, and consider whether there 
is some justification for Dr. Carl- 
son’s charges. In pungent, salty 
phrases—emphasizing his points 
with staccato jabs of an ancient 
brier pipe—he states his case 
against the schools: 

Teachers don’t know enough 
about nutrition, they don’t know 
how to teach it, and they share 
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the popular stupid belief that 
preservation of our health is a 
problem that belongs solely to the 
doctors anyway. 

English, our national language, 
is a required subject in our 
schools and colleges, but the study 
of our bodies—the “molders of 
our mentality” —isn’t really 
taught anywhere. Where it is at- 
tempted, we emphasize memoriz- 
ing from a book rather than ac- 
quiring an understanding of the 
human body. 

This is one reason why the 
American people have become 
“sitting ducks for all the quacks 
in Christendom,” says Dr. Carl- 
son. 

Nervous instability is rapidly 
becoming our national disease. 
Poor diet may be one of the chief 
causes of this condition, and he 
lays the blame for our poor eating 
habits right on the door mat of 
our public schools. 

Having thus placed the blame 
where he most emphatically be- 
lieves it belongs, the professor 
proceeds to raise some hope for 
the future. 


What We Can Do 


American educators can apply 
remedial measures to their anti- 
quated systems of health educa- 
tion. 

Where do we begin? 

With the teacher. 

Dr. Carlson believes the Ameri- 
can teacher is above average in 
intelligence and that if someone 
can wake her up to her responsi- 
bility, she can and will do some- 
thing about it. But she has to 
know nutrition and she has to 
know how to teach. 

When do we begin? 

Right now, and we begin with 
the five-year-old child. A little 
child’s curiosity makes it a cinch 
to interest him in understanding 
his physical machinery. Dr. Carl- 
son claims we underestimate the 
mental capacity of our children, 
anyway. 

Children, even the primary 
youngsters can understand health 
facts told simply and accom- 
panied with plenty of laboratory 
demonstrations. The children will 
understand if the teacher under- 
stands and has the skill to dem- 
onstrate. 
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What do we teach? 

Understanding of the human 
body, its needs for growth and 
health, and how foods can meet 
these needs. That care of the 
body is chiefly the responsibility 
of the individual, not of the 
doctor. 

We unlock the kitchen door of 
the home economics department 
and let the study of foods become 
a major concern of everyone from 





Which is bought more often? 


kindergarten through college, vo- 
cational school, and adult educa- 
tion class. 

What do we not do? 

We don’t indulge in our usual 
tendency of going to extremes. 

We don’t overemphasize minor 
details of the total picture. Yes, 
vitamins are important, but we 
don’t burden Joey with the idea 
that if he doesn’t eat a perfectly 
balanced breakfast, he’ll develop 
a vitamin deficiency before noon. 
He won’t. An adult man in aver- 
age good health can go without 
any food whatever for at least 40 
days without showing any recog- 
nizable vitamin deficiency. 

It’s not our vitamin deficiency 
the professor is especially con- 
cerned about; it’s our protein de- 
ficiency that distresses him great- 
ly. We eat too much starch and 
too much sugar. He says, “For 
heaven’s sake, do something about 
this everlasting candy, candy, 
candy habit!” 





School hot lunch programs are 
fine, but we don’t stop there; we 
make them more valuable by us- 
ing them as springboards to wiser 
breakfasts, dinners, suppers, and 
between-meal snacks for 365 days 
of the year. 


We accept graciously all those 
useful free health materials, but 
we carefully screen commercial 
offerings, so we don’t find our- 
selves innocent promotors of “‘ar- 
tistic lying.” 

Anton Carlson, wise with many 
years of distinguished service to 
science, is positive that we edu- 
cators are not doing the job we 
should for the best interests of our 
national health. He’s equally posi- 
tive that we can do the job. He’s 
telling us that it’s time for us to 
wake up and begin doing it. 


Many PTAs to Hold 
Founders Day Program 


HE 58rd anniversary of the 
founding of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers will be observed Friday, Feb. 
17, by 


PTA’s throughout the 
country, with special 
_ Founders Day meet- 
ings and programs in 
honor of the memory 

of Alice McLellan Bir- 
ney and Phoebe Apperson Hearst, 
co-founders. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers 
was organized Feb. 17, 1897, at a 
convention of 2,000 persons in 
Washington, D. C., to work for 
what is now called parent educa- 
tion and the “welfare of children 
and youth in home, school, church, 
and community.” 

The organization, originally 
known as the National Congress 
of Mothers, grew rapidly. In 1908 
the name was changed to the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and 
in 1924 to the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. There 
are now branches in every state 
and territory, and more than 
33,000 local PTA’s. Membership 
exceeds 5,774,000. The theme of 
the present administration under 
the presidency of Mrs. John E. 
Hayes of Twin Falls, Idaho, is 
“The Citizen Child: His Destiny, 
a Free World.” 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 


INSTRUCTION 





The Public and Our Schools 


UR public schools are fast be- 

coming the concern of the 
public. Housewives, laborers, 
merchants, farmers, industrial- 
ists have joined to form citizens’ 
organizations to work for better 
public schools. Spearheading the 
entire movement in the country is 
the National Citizens Commission 
for Public Schools. Roy E. Lar- 
sen, president of Time, with a 
committee of citizens, has started 
a five-year campaign with a mil- 
lion dollar budget. 

One of the principal aims of 
the Commission is to awaken citi- 
zen interest in public schools. Al- 
ready, the Commission is being 
besieged by inquiries concerning 
how to form local citizens’ groups. 
Staff members from the Commis- 
sion are being sent out, upon call, 
to help citizens organize. To date, 
state citizens’ committees to work 
for better public schools have 
been formed in Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Michigan and Con- 
necticut. Local committees have 
been formed in almost every state 
in the country. 


“Grass Roots” Movement 


Arousing the special concern 
of citizens’ groups are problems 
of staggering increases in ele- 
mentary school enrollment, and 
shortage of housing space to- 
gether with deplorable building 
conditions. Four committees, set 
up by the commission, are exam- 
ining the present status of public 
education, studying: the best 
practices in recruitment and se- 
lection of teachers; the financing 
of education; functioning, selec- 
tion, and _ responsibilities of 
boards of education and methods 
of getting business men to par- 
ticipate in local school groups. 

The Commission is especially 
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pleased when it can stimulate a 
“grass roots” movement, a local 
school-community group con- 
cerned with bringing about better 
schools. In Massachusetts a citi- 
zens’ committee of 700 persons in 
six towns got together to improve 
their rural schools. Conditions in 
their eleven one-room schools and 
three small high schools were bad. 
One one-room school had no run- 
ning water ; high schools were too 
small to provide suitable curricu- 
lar offerings, 50 per cent of the 
students dropped out of school. 
After working with groups all 
the way from local districts to 
the Planning Committee of the 
State Legislature, the citizens’ 
committee is on the way to cre- 
ating a regional school district 
planning board. In less than a 
year, the committee is at the point 
of providing better educational 
opportunities at no additional 
cost. Similar activities are under 
way in all parts of the country.* 
It is to be hoped and to be ex- 
pected that professional people 
the country over are lending aid, 
comfort, and direction to the con- 
structive efforts of citizens’ 
groups. 


Our High Schools 


HORTAGE of teachers has 

focused attention on the ele- 
mentary school, inadequate cur- 
ricular offerings on the high 
school. Recent literature, not only 
professional but non-professional, 
has pointed out the failure of 
high schools to provide the right 
kind of learning experiences for 
boys and girls. From United 
States Commissioner Earl J. Mc- 
Grath comes the statement: 
“Many of our high schools are 





* Within Wisconsin’s history, for 
example, it is doubtful whether ever 
before there has been such a united 
effort of all groups behind the move- 
ment for district reorganization. 





inadequate and obsolete. Their 
failure is the more striking when 
you consider that our educational 
system has produced high schools 
unexcelled anywhere in the world. 
Far too many continue to teach 
subjects completely unrelated to 
anything our youngsters... ever 
will need to know.” From Fran- 
ces V. Rummell writing in the 
Saturday Evening Post for De- 
cember 31, 1949: “There has not 
been a decisive reform in our 
high schools since great uncle 
Cyrus wrestled with Virgil, dia- 
grammed sentences, memorized 
Milton, and computed the trig- 
onometric functions of angles. 
Schoolmen have gone on adding 
and adding to the curriculum, but 
they haven’t subtracted any- 
thing.” 


Reasons for Inaction 


Granted that in the past the 
layman may have been too much 
concerned with immediate values, 
may have stressed the vocational 
aspect of education to the relative 
exclusion of citizenship and cul- 
tural values. Granted that too 
many laymen have not taken the 
time or achieved the background 
to make an accurate appraisal of 
high school curricular offerings. 
Yet, today with the great public 
concern for the public schools, 
with citizens’ committees going 
more deeply into educational 
problems, we cannot dismiss their 
findings without careful scrutiny. 
And when the laymen get the re- 
inforcement of educators who are 
in a position to know, we just 
have to listen to them. 

We know that high school offer- 
ings today are often out-of-date, 
that they often fail to provide for 
the needs of the majority of their 
pupils. We know that if our pub- 
lic schools are to fili the needs of 
a democratic society, they must 
provide for the needs of all high 
school youth. We know that there 
is often very little relationship 
between what high school pupils 
want to study, what they do 
study, and what they want to do 
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or can do after they leave high 
school. Yet, often very little is 
done to change or improve the 
situation. 

There are, of course, strong 
reasons why high schools do not 
change with the needs of the 
times. As Mr. Rummell so graph- 
ically puts it, “But in case the 
parlor critics of education think 
it’s an easy job to throw out the 
useless and put in the useful, let 
me suggest that running an ob- 
stacle course barefooted over the 
Himalayan Peaks might be a 
merry alternative. There are sev- 
eral reasons besides the big one 
of money. First, some schoolmen 
are not so thoughtful as others. 
Second, there are the parents. 
Both groups, with golden inten- 
tions, can be tacks in policy mak- 
ers’ seats.” 

It’s going to take a lot of doing 
to bring all of our high schools 
up to our best ones (fifty years 
of effort of leaders has brought 
little enough progress), yet all 
signs today point to a ground 
swell of effort sufficient to over- 
come in time the opponents of the 
public secondary school. 





CLIP CORNER 


Heard at luncheon: “Both men and 
women sprang from apes—but women 
sprang the farthest.” 

* * * 

It is a sorry world we are creating 
when people know the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing. 

* * * 


Sour note?—We can’t all play the 
same instrument in that grand band 
of pedagogy, but we can all play in the 
same key, if we but try. 

* * * 

Children are often “smarter” if they 

“smart” in the right place. 


* * * 
Teaching isn’t really work . . . unless 
you want to be doing something else. 
* * * 


Teachers know that children need 
love and understanding in moments 
when they least deserve it! 

* * * 

Schools often fail in public relations 
because they insulate themselves with 
an “aura of erudite pomposity.” 

* * * 

Too many educators know the words, 
but not the music of the subject which 
they attempt to teach. 


. By eee 





Don’t: If you want everybody to get 
out of your way try blowing your own 
horn! 

* * * 

Meditations of a mediocre..mind :— 
Only 55 days from Christmas, and 27 
more to income tax deadline... . 

a 

The longer we live the more con- 
vinced we become that the elementary 
school is the important rung on the 
educational ladder. 

* * * 

The size of a class is a relative meas- 
ure—determined mainly by the size of 
the teacher. 

* * * 

How true? How sad?—“If the ram- 
shackle, impoverished schools of Amer- 
ica were located somewhere in Europe 
congress would rush to save them with 
American dollars.” 

* * * 

In a discussion of gifted or dull 
children the adjective is much less im- 
portant than the noun. 

* * * 

We oldsters sometimes wonder what 
has become of the beautiful poetry we 
once learned in school. Intervening 
years have enhanced the beauty and 
value. 








A COMPLETE 
SUMMER PACKAGE— 
Unsurpassed In 
Faculty © Libraries 
Laboratories ¢ Physical Plant 
Graduate School e Climate 
OY Free Recreational Program 
Outdoor Week-end Vacations 
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SUMMER SESSION 








MORE COME TO MINNESOTA EACH YEAR FOR 
SUMMER STUDY—subjects offered in every field of 
education and scientific interest total more than 1,500. 
This distinguished institution offers an unexcelled program 
of extra-curricular activities, concerts, plays, movies, lec- 
tures, and other social events. Celebrating its hundredth 
anniversary the University offers many new and unique 
programs; language residence houses, opera workshop, 


seminar in international relations, curriculum workshops, 
American studies program, economic workshop, and the 
like. 

A distinguished faculty, augmented by outstanding guest 
teachers, numbers more than 1,000. One of the largest of 
the nation’s university libraries and laboratories equipped 
with the most modern apparatus offer unparalleled ‘oppor- 
tunity for graduate work and research. 


First Term: June 12-July 22. Second Term: July 24-August 26 


Write now for complete bulletin to the Dean of the Summer Session, 
522 Administration Building, 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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Federal Aid, an Established Fact 


HE areas of public service for which the fed- 

eral government subsidizes Wisconsin are par- 
tially divulged in the annual report of the Depart- 
ment of Budget and Accounts for the year ending 
June, 1949. Under “appropriated revenues” 42 ex- 
penditure items are listed. A total of $38,811,606 
of federal money was paid the state which, in turn, 
distributed it to agencies and local units. 

For Protection of Persons and Property $689,207 
was received, $617,393 of which was for airport 
aid. Public Health received $745,033 for nine dif- 
ferent purposes. Public Welfare got $18,463,101. 
The largest item under this heading is 14 million 
plus for old-age assistance. Dependent children 
received over two million. Education’s share was 
$1,309,996 of which $955,235 was for school 
lunches, the balance for crippled children and In- 
dian education. The State Board of Vocational 
Education is credited with $1,943,957 of which 
$1,449,308 was for on-the-farm training aid and 
$388,003 for rehabilitation. 

The University of Wisconsin received federal 
grants of $1,385,938, the teachers colleges $33,000. 
Conservation got $374,298 in federal money. Fed- 
eral aids to our state highway system amounted to 


$12,103,842. Lesser amounts for other services are 
omitted here. The estimated federal revenues for 
the current year for the same purpose are over 44 
million dollars. These figures represent only those 
federal subsidies which are routed through state 
channels. They include neither the millions of dol- 
lars paid by federal bureaus to maintain price lev- 
els nor the various grants to local units, indi- 
viduals, and services. 

The fact that 42 federal subsidy items appear in 
our state report alone should suffice to disprove 
the contention and supposition that federal aid is 
an innovation, something new to be avoided. Fed- 
eral subsidies to education, likewise, have been in 
vogue for many years. Their extension to elemen- 
tary and high schools is but a natural step necessi- 
tated by the needs of the schools. 

Latest development is that the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor will meet February 6 
“for the purpose of considering S. 246 or similar 
legislation having to do with Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation.” The committee states it will continue in 
daily session until a final determination of the mat- 
ter has been made. 


Retirement Committee Plans Action 


N A meeting which closed on the midnight hour 

the Retirement Committee surveyed numerous 
retirement problems in preparation for future ac- 
tion by the association. Considerable discussion 
was directed to the pending bill which would make 
social security pensions available to public em- 
ployees who are now under retirement systems. 
Prof. Edwin Witte, national authority on social 
security, attended the session and provided de- 
tailed information as did the WEA Actuary, Mr. 
Brown. It was the opinion of the group that deci- 
sion on this vital proposal await intensive study. 

Realizing that there are many problems involv- 


ing retirement system members, the committee felt 
obliged to concentrate its attention upon liberaliz- 
ing the disability features of the law, granting vet- 
erans service credits in all sections, a change in 
penalty levels, and a reduction in the years of 
service and age required to participate in the mini- 
mum state benefits. Omission of any topics sug- 
gested to the committee is no indication of their 
disinterest. It was felt that the selected phases de- 
served immediate attention. Readers will be kept 
informed of the plans of the committee as they 
develop. 


The Will of the Majority 


EFEATING the will of a majority of a legis- 

lative body by denying the right to vote on a 
measure has repeatedly foiled democratic processes. 
Roadblocks to votes on bills are not novel, espe- 
cially in Congress. Forty years ago it took a legis- 
lative uprising to overthrow the czaristic powers of 
the Speaker and Committee on Rules who held back 
bills except those they chose to place on the cal- 
endar. Committees which had conducted hearings 
on bills and urged their passage were helpless while 
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measures were bottled up. Congressmen have 
through the years been complaining about the pro- 
cedure. Devices for holding up bills have been 
available no end. 

At present a 21-day rule permits the chairman 
of a committee to call up a recommended bill. Re- 
cently a coalition attempted again to secure for the 
12-man Rules Committee the former power to de- 
cide what bills could be debated and decided. The 
magazines, the press, the radio, and many con- 
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gressmen gave headline attention to this backward 
step and hailed the defeat of the resolution on 
January 20 as a victory for democracy. Its passage 
would have conferred upon a majority of a 12-man 
committee the right of the other members to get 
action on their bills. The best interests of repre- 
sentative government were served by rejection. 


The Congressional Record roll call shows that eight 
Wisconsin congressmen voted against this grant of 
power to a half dozen men. They are representa- 
tives Biemiller, Davis, Hull, Keefe, Murray, O’Kon- 
ski, Withrow, and Zablocki. The WEA office had 
correspondence with them relative to the resolu- 
tion which, it is intimated, may be proposed again. 
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Grosenick Succeeds Wandrey 


Gilbert H. Grosenick who has been 
superintendent of schools at Horicon 
for the past two years became the new 
superintendent of schools at Richland 
Center, Feb. 1, succeeding Fred H. 
Wandrey who was appointed head of 
the Beaver Dam Public Schools. Mr. 
Grosenick has been principal and 
teacher at Birnamwood and Mishicot, 
before joining the staff at Horicon. A 
graduate of Oshkosh STC and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, he has taken a 
prominent part in civic activities dur- 
ing his short stay at Horicon. 


Paynter and Hooper Appointed 


E. J. Stenzel of Stevens Point, presi- 
dent, of the Central Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association, has announced the 
appointment by the executive commit- 
tee of the organization of S. J. Paynter, 





principal of the G. D. Jones School of 
Wausau, as secretary, and A. B. 
Hooper, vice principal of the Junior 
High School, as treasurer of the asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hooper has been serving 
as acting secretary-treasurer of the 
organization since the death of Ira C. 
Painter who held the combined posi- 
tion for the past 83 years. 


Valders is 100% 


The Journal is pleased to announce 
that Valders has 100 per cent member- 
ship in the WEA. It is our regret that 
some school systems are occasionally 
omitted from the WEA Honor Roll be- 
cause their memberships are sent as a 
part of the county organization. Even 
though the county may be named on 
the honor roll, the individual school 
system does not receive due credit for 
its professional spirit. 


Holmgren Explains Finances 


Gordon Holmgren, Burnett County 
superintendent of schools, has written a 
series of articles for the Burnett 
County newspapers explaining why 
school costs have risen during the past 
years. He discussed the increased cost 
of school maintenance and the reasons 
for better salaries for teachers which 
he adapted specifically to Burnett 
County. The effects of recent school 
legislation on the total economic pic- 
ture came in for consideration. 


La Crosse Has School Review 


In a recent issue of the La Crosse 
Tribune and Leader—Press, Marshall 
Batho, superintendent of schools, re- 
views the La Crosse Public School rec- 
ord at mid-century. He outlines the 
progress made in the public schools and 
explains the philosophy underlying the 











New HEATH texts—a skill-building program 
providing for optimum growth 





English Is Our 
Language 





STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, KOCH, 
RICE, LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 


Grades One through Six.* A dynamic program—texts, 
studybooks, and teachers guides—giving equal impor- 
tance to oral and written expression, sequential devel- 
opment of skills, and creative ability. ENGLISH IS 
OUR LANGUAGE, is outstanding in beauty of format, 
in the variety and quality of the content and in the 


training and experience of the authors. 


* Grades Seven and Eight ready Sept. 1. 





D.C. Heath and Company 


English in Action, 
Fifth Edition 





J. C. TRESSLER 


Four Courses, for grades 9 to 12. Represents the best 
of the old, the best of the new. Retains the famous 
Tressler Activities-Handbook organization perfected in 
thousands of classrooms. Takes into account new lin- 
guistic and English teaching studies, new state and city 
syllabi, and suggestions of outstanding English teachers. 
Contains new, up-to-date activities and new, result- 


getting exercises. 
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educational system. Much specific in- 
formation is presented in order to ac- 
quaint the public with the function and 
development of their schools. 


Brown Co. Teachers Buy Films 


The members of the Brown County 
Teachers Association have purchased 
two film strip machines, according to 
Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn, president of the 
Association. They are to be used by the 
teachers in the county to aid them in 
their visual aids work. The machines 
and screens will be kept in the county 
superintendent’s office, and it will be 
the teachers’ privilege to use them 
whenever they wish. Plans are also be- 
ing made to purchase new films which 
will be of interest and aid to the pu- 
pils and teachers in the rural schools. 


Gordon Resigns at Ft. Atkinson 


Winfred Gordon, superintendent of 
schools at Fort Atkinson for the past 
seven years, resigned Jan. 18 to be- 
come effective July 1. On that date he 
will take a job with the Hale Publish- 
ing Co., of Eau Claire. 


Platteville STC News 


Ira Montgomery, formerly of Fari- 
bault, Minn., joined the staff of the 
agriculture division in December. He 
succeeds Ray. A. Murray as teacher of 
agricultural economics. Before coming 
to Platteville, Mr. Montgomery was 
state supervisor of agricultural educa- 
tion in Minnesota. ... At an Open 
House January 16 the industrial arts 
division displayed completed projects 
and demonstrated processes in the fields 
of wood, plastics, leather, printing, 
graphic arts, drawing, sheet metal, art 
metal, welding, and auto mechanics. 
People from Platteville and surround- 
ing area attended. Second semester off- 
campus courses include contemporary 
literature taught at Dodgeville, recent 
history of the United States at Mus- 
coda, history of education at Darling- 
ton, and rural sociology at Lancaster. 


Rice Lake Entertains Board 


The Rice Lake teachers had their 
school board members as guests for 
their annual Christmas party, Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 14. The entertain- 
ment began informally with a series of 
group games and a riotous relay, “The 
Passing of Grapefruit.” A few of the 
more adventurous souls tried the Ele- 
phant Hunt conducted by Vivian Con- 
nelly. Four adept faculty comedians 
presented an amiable satire entitled 
“When Men Play Cards as Women 
Do.” In his own inimitable style Wil- 
bur Newton read the Clellan Card ver- 
sion of “The Night Before Christmas.” 
These two numbers plus the singing of 
Christmas carols added the true holi- 
day spirit to this gala affair. 


Human Relations Confab Planned 


On Friday evening and Saturday, 
March 24 and 25, the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights is holding a 
state conference in Madison for com- 
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On our 65th anniversary 

we are proud to announce 

the publication of an important, 
new elementary series. 


WORD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 


by Lillian E. Billington 
for grades 2 through 8 


We invite your inquiries 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY Textbook publishers 
221 E. 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois 














EDUCATION IS MORE THAN 
BOOK LEARNING 


Education should include assump- 
tion of responsibility and training 
in getting along with people—all 
sorts of people. This kind of sup- 
plementary education is acquired 
by Sentinel newspaper carriers 
early in life—and they will be bet- 
ter men for it. 


We are proud of the part our 
youth supervisors play in preparing 
the youngsters of today for their 
world of tomorrow. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 
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munity leaders interested in the field 
of human relations. In an informal 
atmosphere, by means of workshops 
and discussions, participants will ex- 
change ideas, analyze actual cases of 
group tensions in communities, and 
study improved techniques for the 
achievement of good intergroup rela- 
tions. In an informal atmosphere, by 
means of workshops and discussions, 
participants will exchange ideas, anal- 
yze actual cases of group tensions in 
communities, and study improved tech- 
niques for the achievement of good in- 


tergroup relations. Audio-visual aids 
will be demonstrated. Delegates will be 
housed on the University of Wisconsin 
campus. Teachers, librarians, and other 
professional workers, as well as civic 
leaders, are’ welcome. The Commission 
office in the State Capitol can be con- 
tacted for further information. 


Knapp Is Marshfield Principal 


Russell D. Knapp, principal of the 
Edgerton Junior High School since 
1947, has been named principal of the 
Marshfield Senior High School. He 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 
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Young Music Students Play Own Compositions 


aly These children are in beginner’s 
class of the preparatory department, 
School of Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. They are practicing their 
piano lesson on a paper keyboard. 


But unlike most piano students, these 
boys and girls will play their own 
compositions. For instead of being 
drilled in finger exercises that are only 
notes, they are given folk songs and 
simple melodies from the first. 


As the children learn to play these 
songs, they are taught the principles 
of ear training, rhythm, rote playing, 





We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 


of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


notation, transposition and control of 
the arm, hand, fingers. Along with this, 
they learn scale and chord building 
and the elements of harmony, 


The ages of the students range from 
six to sixteen. Both piano and strings 
are taught. Special talents are not re- 
quired—merely special knowledge by 
teachers as to how to develop that 
latent musical ability that nearly all 
people have (a subject intensively 
studied by educators in recent years). 


THE ABOVE INFORMATION comes to you from 


the Northwestern University School of Music 
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previously taught at Engleberg, Me- 
nomonee Falls, and Sharon. 


Omro Hi Develops Novel Plan 


Mrs. Minnie Morton, head of the 
commercial department of the Omro: 
High School, has originated a novel 
project to stimulate interest in short- 
hand. The stenographic classes are 
publishing a bi-monthly, four-page 
journal in shorthand script under the 
name of “The Courier”, which covers 
school news, articles of interest to the 
student body, and an original story. 

Contributors are encouraged to write 
creatively in any field of interest to 
the department, expressing themselves 
in readable, smooth-flowing shorthand 
characters. Illustrations and cartoons. 
contribute to the attractive appearance 
of the paper. A motto, “He who runs 
may read,” under the name of the pa- 
per suggests the time-saving value of 
shorthand. 

To add interest to the undertaking 
a grand opening was held in the com- 
mercial department on Jan. 20 to an- 
nounce the first issue. In addition to 
all the members of the beginning and 
advanced shorthand classes, guests at 
the opening included administrators 
and teachers of the English depart- 
ment. The first issue was transcribed 
for the benefit of the guests. 


DKG Convention to Be in Texas 


The 21st annual national convention 
of Delta Kappa Gamma, national hon- 
orary society for women, will be held 
in Dallas, Texas, Aug. 6 to 13. The 
organization, founded in 1929 and now 
having 40,000 members in 900 chap- 
ters, will have for its theme, “Coming 
of Age”. For further information write 
to Sarah G. Grigsby, national chair- 
man, 2510 McKinney Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 


Former PTA Secretary Married 


Announcements have been received in 
Madison of the marriage of Dana Car- 
rell Vaughan to Charles Anton Buscher 
on Dec. 30, at Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Mrs. Buscher, widely known through- 
out Wisconsin for her many years as 
office secretary of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, resigned 
last July. Mr. and Mrs. Buscher reside 
at 1427 Monterey Drive, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 


New Journal Published 


The NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards will begin publication of 
The Journal of Teacher Education on 
March 1. It will be a new quarterly 
devoted to both the pre-service and in- 
service interests of teacher education. 
The decision by the commission to 
sponsor such a journal came after sev- 
eral years of discussion by teacher edu- 
cation groups of the need for a profes- 
sional publication in the field. The 
Journal will be distributed on a sub- 
scription basis only. 
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Foreign Summer School Resumed 
Notable faculty will conduct session in London, 
Paris, Venice, Florence, Rome, and Greece, 
Certificates issued will be basis for credit in 
American colleges. 

- Also, STUDY TOURS in Art, Literature, His- 
tory, Music, Drama, Government, etc., with or 
without credit, open to teachers and to college 
students of Junior grade. 

A few European pleasure tours still available. 


Perry Travel Service 
Evansville, Wisconsin 


Serving teachers is our specialty. 








Attention, 
Wisconsin Teachers! 








The new READING-LITERATURE 
SERIES, planned especially for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9, was prepared 
under the guidance of Dr. Bernice E. 
Leary, Curriculum Consultant in the 
Madison Public Schools. Irma Dick 
Swearingen, a former Manitowoc 
Junior High teacher, and Dr. Wil- 
fred Eberhart, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Ohio State University, col- 
laborated. 


Book I—Your World, Grade 7 
Book II—Your Country, Grade 8 
Book III—Your Life, Grade 9 


Easy to teach... the best of modern 
and traditional Literature . . . ex- 
cellent Word Study program .. . 
many Problem-Solving Situations and 
Creative Projects, pupil—teacher 
shared. 

HARVEY HANLON, Representative 
256 E. Division Street, Fond du Lac 
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V. A. C. Henmon, 72, emeritus pro- 
fessor of psychology at the University 
of Wisconsin, died recently at a veter- 
ans’ hospital at Wichita, Kan. His home 
was in Madison although he was visit- 
ing his sister in Lindsborg, Kan., at 
the time he was taken ill. Joining the 
University of Wisconsin faculty in 
1910 as assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy, Prof. Henmon became director of 
the school of education in 1916. He 
held that post until 1927, when he be- 
came director of educational guidance 
and helped to establish the university’s 
bureau of guidance and records. 

Prof. Henmon was a graduate of 
Bethany College in Kansas and re- 
ceived his doctor of philosophy degree 
from Columbia University in 1905. Be- 
fore coming to Wisconsin he was prin- 
cipal of schools at Lincoln, Mo., and 
taught at Bethany College and Colum- 
bia University and was acting dean of 
the college of liberal arts at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Pres. Edwin B. Fred paid high trib- 
ute to Prof. Henmon for his pioneer- 
ing in the psychological approach to 
education and his research in the field 
of aptitude testing which was nation- 
wide. The Henmon-—Nelson test and the 
Henmon-Holt prediction formula are 
still widely used in scientific education 
measurements. 

a's 

Gertrude Jones, 25, died at her home 
at Sarona Dec. 17, where she had been 
ill since Sept. 15, 1949. A graduate of 
the Rice Lake County Normal School 
and a student during summer sessions 
at Eau Claire STC, she taught in Saw- 
yer and Barron counties and at Fall 
River, Wis. Since 1947 she had been 
employed by the farm economics de- 
partment of the Extension Division of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

* * * 

Mrs. Pearl Sandve, 48, passed away 
Dec. 27 at the Cumberland hospital 
after a lengthy illness. At the time of 
her death she was teaching at the Sil- 
ver Lake School, Barron County. She 
had taught for eight years in the 
county. 

o 20 

Joseph Horyza, 40, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Goodman Public Schools 
and high school athletic coach, died re- 
cently of a heart attack. 

* * * 

Erle J. Stoneman, 59, president of 
the Dairyland Power Cooperative, 
former mayor of Platteville and former 
teacher at Platteville STC, died Jan. 7, 
in Platteville hospital after a long ill- 
ness. He began teaching in Manitowoc 
at the age of 16 and later attended 
Stout Instituté, completing a two-year 
course in 1912. After teaching at West 
Allis and Wausau he joined the faculty 
at Platteville STC in 1918 and re- 
signed in 1941 to operate a farm. At 
one time he was president of the Asso- 
ciation of Wisconsin Teacher Colleges. 





NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE SEAS 


completes 
the elementary series . . . 


OUR NEIGHBORS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


J. Russell Smith 
Sy Frank E. Sorenson 
Norman Carls 


Grade I1i—OUR NEIGHBORS AT HOME 


Grade IV—NEIGHBORS AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Grade V—NEIGHBORS IN THE AMERICAS 


Teacher’s Manuals and Work- 
books available for each of 
above books 





The new sixth grade NEIGH- 
BORS ACROSS THE SEAS 
covers Western Europe, USSR, 
Eastern Europe, the Mediter- 
ranean Area, the Middle East, 
Africa, the Pacific Islands, 
Southeastern Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. Pupils read about the 
people in these various regions 

how they live and make a 
living, how*they use their natu- 
ral resources, what they eat, and 
ways in which the people are 
alike and different. In many in- 
stances, pupils learn through 
children of their own age in the 
country under study. 432 pages. 
Four-color maps; two-color 
maps and charts—the finest ever 
drawn and made especially for 
this book. Photographs. Sta- 
tistics. 32-page full-color atlas. 














LAL PY 


Phila. 7 


1010 Arch St. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists; 








How to Judge Facts (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.75 T; Use: Eng., J, S; Soc. St., 
J; Clubs, J) 

Shows how rumor develops from 
half-truths, misinformation, and un- 
substantiated opinion. Illustrates neces- 
sity of accurate facts in story of high: 
school reporter checking rumor that 
football uniforms were to be sacrificed 
to buy a film projector. Emphasizes 
dangers of irrelevant facts, false analo- 
gies, assumptions, platitudes, and dou- 
ble meanings. (Coronet) 


Movements of the Tongue in Speech 
(Sound; Color; 15 min.; $4.00 T; 
Use: Lang. Arts Intermed.; Foreign 
Lang., College; Eng., Jr. H. S., Sr. 
H. S., College; Psych., College; 
Teach., College) 

Looking through the opening in a 
man’s cheek, tongue movements made 
during the formation of sounds in 





Just Published! 
ENGLISH FOR TODAY 


Grades 9-12 
Gray and Hach 


A brand-new series of textbooks for English grammar and composi- 


speech are shown under three classi- 


fications. Part I illustrates vowel 
sounds; Part II, consonants; and Part 
III, a short series of sentences. Ex- 
tremely useful in understanding and 
teaching phonetics and the correction 
of speech difficulties. All color with the 
exception of high speed photography. 
(Internat’] Film Bureau) 


Your Thrift Habits (Sound; B&W; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Com., J, S; 
Guid., J, S, C; Math., J, S; Teach., 
C; Soc. St., J, S; Clubs, J) 

How to make a budget that works. 
Stresses the need for definite goals and 
regular savings plus a financial plan 
that provides for entertainment as well 
as necessities. High school boy saving 
for camera and finding it difficult to 
give up extravagances. Attains his goal 
after several detours and gains a good 
habit as well. (Coronet) 


Circus, Day (Sound; Color; 22 min.; 
$5.00 GI; Use: Eng., J, S; Lang. 
Arts, P, I; Nat. Sci., P, I; Read. 
Readiness, P, I; Clubs, J, A) 

A full day with the circus. Arrival 
and unloading of the circus train with 
elephants and horses helping; out to 
the circus lot; raising the big tent 
poles; breakfast; and raising the big 
top. Later clowns getting ready for 
the performance, the menagerie tent, 


and many parts of the Big Show, in- 























tion courses for grades nine through twelve. Be sure to examine 


for your classes. 


Chicago & 











the ENGLISH FOR TODAY series before choosing new textbooks 


Send for examination copies. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia & 


New York 





"THE MUSICAL FOREST” 
Elementary Music: A beautiful, de- 
lightful fairy story which introduces 
all the elements of the scale and 
helps child place notes. 

set of 3 boxed $16.50 


Pilmstrips sent 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC 
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“CHILDREN OF EARLY AMERICA” 


Authentic stories of important pe- 
riods in American history. Provides 
valuable enrichment material for 
study of history in grades 3-8. 

set of 6 boxed $30.00 





€ o 
41st Street 


@ 18 East 17, New York 











cluding the opening parade, trapeze 
and trained horse acts. Full color and 
natural sounds of animals, barkers, 
and circus band. Will appeal to young- 
sters of all ages. (Barr) 


Softball for Boys (Sound; B&W; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Phys. Ed., I, J, 
S, C; Clubs, J, A) 

A specific treatment of pitching, 
catching, fielding, batting and team- 
work along with an overall picture of 
the game as played by two good teams. 
Particularly suitable for analysis of 
techniques and good form. (Coronet) 


Strauss Waltzes (Sound; B&W; 8 min.; 
$1.25 GI; Use: Music, I, J, S, C; 
Clubs, J, A) 

An unusual type of community sing 
against a Vienna background. Features 
Christine McIntyre and chorus. Strauss 
waltzes—“Tale of the Vienna Woods,” 
“Life in Vienna,” “Voices of Spring,’ 
and “The Blue Danube.” (Official 
Films) 


Meaning of Percentage (Sound; B&W; 
10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Math., In- 
termed.) 

Everyday applications of percentage 
in store windows, newspapers, etc. Re- 
lationship between fractions, decimais, 
and percent shown. Graphic animation 
on parts of a square. (Y. A.) 


Round Trip (Sound; 20 min.; $2.50 GI; 
Use: Civics Jr. H. S.; Geog., Sr. 
H. S.; U. S. Hist., Sr. H. S.; World 
Hist., Sr. H. S.; European Hist., Sr. 
H. S., College; Soc. St., College; 
Clubs, Junior, Adult) 

A new technique is used to dramatize 
answers to—what does .foreign trade 
mean to you? Barriers of space and 
time dissolve as people, from various 
walks of life throughout the world 
argue their viewpoints: an American 
auto worker, a southern farmer, a 
housewife, a British machinist, a 
French laborer, and a Mexican farmer. 
Most of the elements of world trade 
are introduced, but follow-up discussion 
is necessary to clear up many of the 
concepts raised. (Twentieth Century 
Fund) 


Private Life of the Gannets (Sound; 
B&W; 9 min; $1.75 T; Use: Biol., 
S; Lang. Arts, I; Nat. Sci., I; Clubs, 
J, A) 

Complete life cycle of a remarkable 
sea bird. Shows its chief nesting 
grounds on an island off the British 
coast; mating, hatching and care of 
young until they are ready to fend for 
themselves. Remarkable beauty and 
grace in flight and diving deep into the 
ocean for fish shown in slow motion. 
(Skibo Productions) 


STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
EUROPE Low cost cooperative 


meEXICO fis > lig 
ALASKA steamer and plane. 
PALM SPRINGS i7th Year Booklet ST. 


43 day trips in Europe from $195 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
TMS SITA~ Santa 


‘a, California 
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Classroom Teachers 
Plan Seventh Nat'l 
Session, July 10-21 


“Unity in Diversity” Is 
Theme for the Conference 








President Wardner an- 
nounces that the seventh 
Classroom Teachers National 
Conference will be held at 
Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo., July 10-21, un- 
der the sponsorship of the 
NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers and Linden- 
wood College. It follows im- 
mediately after the NEA 
convention in St. Louis. 
Franc L. McCluer, president, 
Lindenwood College; Philip 
Wardner, president of the 
Department; and Hilda 
Maehling, executive secre- 
tary, will act as directors. 

The conference offers a 
splendid opportunity for 
classroom teachers to discuss 
new trends in education, to 
exchange ideas, to learn how 
other groups are meeting 
their problems, and to dis- 
cuss organization plans and 
technics, according to Pres. 
Wardner. 


Conference Theme 

“Unity in Diversity—The 
Design for Our Profession” 
is the theme for the confer- 
ence. In the development of 
the Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference, teachers 
have found a new and inter- 
esting type of professional 
meeting. The opportunity to 
make friends from all parts 
of the nation, to live the re- 
laxed, summer-resort life of 
good food and rest, and to 
know some of the leading 
personalities in American 
education, has all the mak- 
ings of a real vacation. The 
conference will meet each 
morning in general session. 
At this time prominent 
speakers in education and 
national affairs will address 
the group. During the after- 
noon, conference participants 
will meet in small groups. 


Two semester hours of 
graduate or undergraduate 
credit will be offered. For 
further particulars write to 
the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 








AASA FRIENDSHIP 
HOUR 











On Monday, Feb. 27, from 
4:00 to 5:30 p. m. in the 
Ballroom of the Auditorium 
at Atlantic City, the AASA 





will hold its annual Friend- | 


ship Hour. Since this event 
proved so successful in 1947 
and 1948, Pres. Bracken and 
the Executive Committee con- 
sider this will be one of the 
most important parts of the 
program at the annual con- 
vention. Administrators are 
urgently requested to be on 
hand and to join in the fra- 
ternal spirit that is one of 
the Association’s finest tra- 
ditions. Meet your friends at 
the Friendship Hour. 





Minnesota - Colorado 
Hike Annual Assn. Dues 


The Minnesota Education 
Association, the only state 
contiguous to Wisconsin with 
dues as low as five dollars, 
voted to increase its annual 
membership fee to nine dol- 
lars. This action was taken 
by the Representative As- 
sembly of MEA in Decem- 
ber. At a recent meeting of 
the Colorado Education As- 
sociation the annual dues of 
$6 were boosted to $10 be- 
ginning Oct, 1, 1950. 








UW Committee Examines 
University’s Functions 





A self-analysis committee 
of 26 faculty members of the 
University of Wisconsin, 
headed by Dean Mark In- 
graham of the College of 
Letters and Science, has sur- 
veyed the strength and weak- 
nesses of the University and 
has made its report. Re- 
quested by the Board of Re- 
gents in 1947, the report con- 
sists of 11 main chapters, 
three appendices, and 12 sub- 
committee reports. In terms 
of American educational 
standards today, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s func- 
tions and policies are uni- 
formly sound, but in terms 
of what can and should be 
done, there are faults in the 
UW enterprise. So reads a 
summary of a report from 
the University. 
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Wis. Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals Will Meet, March 16-18 





Legislative Council 


Names Committee 





A committee which will 
have high significance to cit- 
izens is the Legislative Coun- 
cil’s subcommittee on taxa- 
tion. Its first purpose is to 
screen and examine Wiscon- 
sin’s present tax system. 
There will be an analysis of 
various taxes, their yields, 
stability, and incidence. Re- 
vision of the tax structure is 
a possibility although the 
scope of study is so broad 
that it will be a considerable 
time before the recommenda- 
tions take shape. 

The committee members 
are, Senator Melvin Laird, 
Marshfield, Chairman; Sen- 
ator Mayer, Milwaukee; Sen- 
ator Nelson, Madison; As- 
semblyman Burmaster, Wau- 
watosa; 
Peabody, Milltown; Gehr- 
man, Mellen; Birkett, Bur- 
lington. Citizen members are 
Randolph Runden, Union 
Grove; Prof. Ogg, Madison; 
Harold Zweifel, Oshkosh. 

The committee has em- 
ployed Prof. W. D. Knight 
of the Bureau of Business 
Research, U. W., as Director, 
who will appoint staff and 
clerical assistants. Since the 
WEA has always played a 
part in school finance and 
taxation legislation it recog- 
nizes the importance of the 
work of the committee as it 
vitally affects school sup- 
port. The 
mittee has notified the com- 
mittee of WEA readiness to 
assist in research work in 
any fields designated by the 
legislative body. 


Four Times as Many Grade 
Teachers Needed in 1953 


The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, 
finds that America’s teacher- 
training institutions will 
have to train four times as 
many grade school teachers 
as were trained last year to 
meet the peak need for new 
teachers in 1953-54, “when a 
tremendously increased flock 
of children will crowd the 
schools.” 
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Topics for Discussion Will 
Be Chosen at First Session 
The annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of Sec- 
ondary Principals will be 
held in Madison, March 16- 
18, according to an announce- 
ment of E. H. Boettcher of 
Wausau, president of the As- 
sociation. The highlight of 
the three-day conference will 
be the luncheon Friday noon 
at the Memorial Union at 
which Governor Rennebohm, 
State Supt. George E. Wat- 
son, Dean John Guy Fowlkes, 
and Coach “Ivy” Williamson 
will be the principal speak- 
ers. Other special guests for 
the occasion will be “Bud” 
Foster, Guy Sundt, Harry S. 
Stuhldreher, P. F. Never- 
man, Clif Fagan, Russell 
Gregg, R. F. Lewis, Glen 
Eye, and Charles Walden. 


Confab Opens Mar. 16 


The conference will offi- 
cially open with a dinner 
Thursday evening, March 16, 
at the Park Hotel at which 
every member will have an 
opportunity to submit prob- 
lems in secondary adminis- 
tration. From these sugges- 
tions and from those re- 
ceived by mail as a result of 
a questionnaire, the Board 
of Directors will choose eight 
or ten principal areas for 
consideration. At the general 
session on Friday morning 
each member will have the 
opportunity to select the 
subject in which he has the 
greatest interest. During the 
balance of the morning ses- 
sion workshops will be con- 
ducted with a consultant 
from the University or the 
State Department assigned 
to the group. Each unit will 
select a reporter to give a 
summary of the discussion at 
the general session Saturday 
morning. Glen Eye, UW pro- 
fessor of education, will give 
the final evaluation of the 
conference. 

Mr. Boettcher emphasized 
the democratic techniques 
being used to get questions 
from every member of the 
organization and to consider 
those issues which are the 
most vital. 
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Nat'l Assn. Secondary 
Principals Meet Feb. 18 


“Better Schools Through 
Better Leadership” is the 
theme for the 34th annual 
convention of the National 
Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, to be held 
in Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 18- 
22. The association is a de- 
partment of the NEA. 


Speakers for general ses- 
sions include: James B. Co- 
nant, president, Harvard 
University; George D. Stod- 
dard, president, University 
of Illinois, chairman, U. S. 
National Commission for 
UNESCO; William F. Rus- 
sell, president, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; 
Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; 
J. Paul Leonard, president, 
San Francisco Teachers Col- 
lege; Roy E. Larsen, presi- 
dent, Time, and chairman, 
National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools; 
Thomas H. Briggs, professor 
emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and 
Willard E. Goslin, superin- 
tendent, Pasadena Public 
Schools, California. 

Special features will in- 
clude student programs and 








discussion groups on 33 cur- 
rent issues on the admin- 
istration of the junior and 
senior high schools and the 
junior college. 


Racine County Offers 
Speech Aid Program 


Children of Racine County 
who are handicapped in 
speech will have the services 
of a trained speech teacher 
soon. It all began as a re- 
sult of a survey of the speech 
needs requested by Henry 
Brach, Racine County super- 
intendent of schools. In co- 
operation with the county su- 
pervising teacher, the county 
nurse, and two speech cor- 
rectionists from the Racine 
Public Schools working under 
the direction of Mrs. Phair 
of the State Department, the 
survey was completed in two 
days. W. C. Giese, Racine su- 
perintendent of schools, lent 
the services of the city’s 
speech correctionists. 


Upon being told of the 
needs of speech correction 
for Racine County children, 
the Racine County Board ap- 
propriated money to employ 
a rural speech corrective 
teacher. The program will be 
started early in 1950. 
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MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


by Morton, Gray, Springstun, 








and Schaaf, Grades 1-8, 
workbooks, teachers’ guides. 


Representative: 


Ronald Layde 


148 South Bartlett Street 
Shawano, Wisconsin 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


221 East 20th Street 





Chicago 16, Illinois 














Supt. Watson Addresses 
Wisconsin Schoolmen 


Members of the Southern 
Wisconsin Schoolmasters 
Club met at Jefferson high 
school for a dinner meeting 
Jan. 17 and heard State Supt. 
Watson discuss the present 
problems connected with ad- 
ministration of the new state 
aid law and its future impli- 
cations for the schools. Hos- 
pitality by Supt. Marshall 
and his home economics de- 
partment set the pace for 
fun and fellowship. The 
speaker of the evening ex- 
hibited undisguised glee 
when the reading of the 
treasurer’s report revealed 
that the previous speaker 
had been paid a dollar and a 
quarter. A discussion of the 
correlation between honorar- 
ium and platform excellence 
was terminated by general 
insistence that extravagant 
outlays be discontinued. 

Supt. E. O. Evans of Mon- 
roe is president of the club, 
which will hold its next 
meeting in Whitewater some 
time between basket ball 
tournaments and the open- 
ing of the trout season. 


F. V. Powell Re-elected 
Head of Credit Union 


At the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union and the Board 
of Directors held at the 
WEA office in Madison, Jan. 
21, Frank V. Powell of Mad- 
ison was re-elected president 
for the following year. Cal- 
vin Evans of Milwaukee was 
chosen vice president, and 
Walter Wittich of Madison 
was named treasurer. In ac- 
cordance with the by-laws of 
the Credit Union, O. H. 
Plenzke, executive secretary 
of the WEA, serves as sec- 
retary of the organization. 

George Blackman of Cot- 
tage Grove was appointed 
chairman of the Examining 
Committee and Albert Mold- 
enhauer of Mosinee and John 
Goldgruber of Madison were 
appointed members. E. J. Mc- 
Kean of Tomah was re- 
elected chairman of the 
Credit Committee for a 
three-year term. Other mem- 
bers of the Credit Committee 
are E. G, Wippermann of 
Columbus, and R. F. Lewis 
of Madison. Albert Molden- 
hauer of Mosinee was re- 
elected as a member of the 
Board of Directors for a five- 
year term. 

The report of the Credit 














Committee showed that the 
Credit Union has made 
7,298 loans since its organi- 
zation in a total amount of 
$1,595,935.48. Of this amount, 
the net loss as of Dec. 31, 
1949, has been $4,872.18, or 
.0031%. The members felt 
that Wisconsin teachers have 
an unusually fine credit rec- 
ord, as evidenced by the 
above figures. 





Sheboygan Area Faculties 
Learn How Business Runs 





Some 450 educators from 
the public and parochial 
schools of Sheboygan, Kohler, 
and Sheboygan Falls got a 
first hand view, Monday, Jan. 
30 of the world for which 
they are equipping their pu- 
pils. The project under the 
sponsorship of the Chamber 
of Commerce provided for a 
visiting day to Sheboygan in- 
dustrial plants and business 
offices. 

The Business-Industry-Ed- 
ucation Day, according to 
Henry Earl Smith, Sheboy- 
gan superintendent of 
schools, gave the teachers an 
opportunity to find out what 
their pupils are expected to 
do after they finish high 
school, and it also gave the 
teachers a perspective of 
what industry expects from 
the schools. 

Each teacher was _ privi- 
leged to visit two plants of 
his choice from a list of 27. 
The 27 included the local 
newspaper office, chair fac- 
tories, banks, a large de- 
partment store, and the 
Kohler Co. 





Council of Education 
To Study College Needs 


The Governor’s Committee 
on Higher Education has con- 
tracted with the American 
Council of Education to sur- 
vey the college needs in Wis- 
consin’s eastern lakeshore 
area for the special gover- 
nor’s committee studying the 
situation. The Council is a 
federation of colleges, uni- 
versities, and the National 
Education Association. 


The governor’s committee 
is trying to find out what the 
state should do to merge or 
expand its higher education 
schools in the lakeshore area 
from Sheboygan to Kenosha. 
The researcher’s first task 
will be to determine the kind 
of college education de- 
manded in the students in 
the area. 
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Announcing the Publication 


This Month of the 
READING FOR LIVING SERIES 


by 
WILLIAM H. BURTON CLARA BELLE BAKER 
Graduate School of Education National College 
Harvard University of Education | 


GRACE K. KEMP 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


A Complete Basic Program for Grades One through Three | 


(Program for middle grades in preparation) 


READING FOR LIVING SERIES: 

@ Offers a basic reading program with content, organizition, and methods directed to the all-round development 
of the child. Reading for living is the core purpose of the program. 

@ Covers the three major related areas of the total reading program, including (1) developmental reading or 
systematic growth in desirable interests and attitudes and in the ability to read with power and understand- 
ing; (2) functional growth in work-type or study skills; and (3) effective growth in appreciation and enjoy- 
ment of literature. | 

@ Stresses in all stages of the child’s development the fundamental ongoing activities related to readiness, inte- 
gration with other language arts, group and individualized instruction, and evaluation of achievement. 

@ Provides all the essentials for effective teaching and learning activities in the total reading program. 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series for classroom use 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 


























will want 
this beautiful Wall Display! 





“AMERICA’S FAMOUS FESTIVALS” 


... depicting in natural colors 
the Nation’s folklore and pageantry 


Here is an exciting, eight-foot picture story 
of America’s folk celebrations — especially 
designed to add new interest to school 
studies ...as well as to brighten any class- 
room withits gay natural-color photographs. 

Along with the display come 16 pages of 
lesson topics, discussing the history of such [a ao SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSSS SSS SSsSSsslsS 
famous festivals as The Mardi Gras, the 


‘ , S YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 
Mummers’ Parade, American Indian dances, 


and others. It’s all free...so write today! Greyhound Information Center, P.O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Please send me ‘America's Famous Festivals,’ the beautiful 8-foot wall 








display of color photos, and 16 pages of educational lesson topics. 
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C. G. Stangel, Former 
WEA Pres. Dies Jan. 14 


Charles G. Stangel, 78, 
who was president of the 
WEA in 1934, passed away, 
Jan, 14, after a short illness. 
He was identified with the 
teaching profession for 
nearly a half century and 
retired only two years ago 
after 33 years as principal 
of the Lincoln High School 
of Manitowoc. 


In 1946 Mr. Stangel was 
honored by the Lions Club at 
a testimonial banquet at 
which he was presented with 
a scroll for distinguished 
service in education. The 
scroll contained this tribute: 
“Student, athlete, coach, and 
educator beloved by thou- 
sands of students, he has 
been a central figure in the 
educational scheme of things 
in Manitowoc.” 


Mr. Stangel was graduated 
from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1899 where he ma- 
jored in physics and science 
and was a “W” man in foot- 
ball and track. Before attend- 
ing the University, however, 
he taught at Tisch Mills and 
at Forestville and attended 
Valparaiso University, Indi- 
ana, for a year. 





Given NEA Membership 


He taught physics at the 
University of Wisconsin in 
1899, physics and science at 
Madison High School in 1900, 
and physics in Milwaukee 
West Division High School 
in 1901. He then went to 
Sturgeon Bay as _ principal 
of the high school and super- 
intendent of schools. He es- 
tablished the first complete 
athletic program at Sturgeon 
Bay and coached the four 
major sports in high school, 
football, baseball, track, and 
basketball. In 1912 he _ be- 
came principal of the Lincoln 
High School in Manitowoc 
and remained in that capac- 
ity until he retired two years 
ago. In 1938 the students of 
the high school as a mark of 
appreciation subscribed to a 
life membership for him in 
the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

In addition to being presi- 
dent of the WEA Mr. Stan- 
gel was past president of the 
Manitowoc County Teachers 
Association, the Manitowoc 
Education Association, the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Lake 
Shore Schoolmasters Club, 
and the Fox River Valley 
Athletic Conference. He was 
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active in the Izaak Walton 
League, the Rotary Club, 
and Boy Scouts. In 1944 he 
received the Silver Beaver 
award, the highest ranking 
in Boy Scout work. 


Guidance Program 


For more than 25 years he 
taught every naturalization 
class in Manitowoc and had 
the pleasure of seeing more 
than 500 of his pupils ad- 
mitted to citizenship. 

While in Manitowoc Mr. 
Stangel established a guid- 
ance program which served 
as a pattern, both locally 
and nationally. A typical ex- 
ample of his personal inter- 
est in students was his an- 
nual visit to the campus of 
the University of Wisconsin 
the first week of school to 
check on all Manitowoc 
freshmen to see that they 
were properly registered and 
that they were satisfied with 
their course of study and 
their living conditions. For 
this interest in the boys and 
girls, the parents of Manito- 
woc were extremely grateful. 


Editorial Tribute 


On Jan. 17 the Manitowoc 
Herald-Times published a 
glowing tribute to Mr. Stan- 
gel entitled “He Left a Her- 
itage”. The closing para- 
graphs read: 

“Charles Stangel was prob- 
ably the greatest native-born 
educator this county has pro- 
duced. From his youth in 
Tisch Mills to his appoint- 
ment as principal of Lincoln 
high school, nearly his whole 
life was devoted to instruc- 
tion of the young. And with- 
out exception it has been en- 
deavor of the highest order. 

“His death is sorrowful 
but not tragic for few men 
lead such long, satisfying 
lives and leave behind them 
a heritage of so much good. 
The memory of Mr. Stangel 
will live as long as children 
go to school in Manitowoc.” 


Plans Laid For Fifth 
Citizenship Conference 








Fifty representatives of 
labor, industrial, commercial, 
and patriotic organizations 
met in December for a plan- 
ning session for the Fifth 
National Conference on Citi- 
zenship to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 22-24. The 
conference is sponsored an- 
nually by the National Edu- 
cation Association and the 
United States Department of 
Justice. 





Childhood Education 
Assn. Meets in May 


The Wisconsin Association 
for Childhood Education will 
hold its fifth annual spring 
meeting on May 6 and 7 at 
the Northern Baptist Assem- 
bly, Green Lake. 


James L. Hymes of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., vice president 
representing nursery of the 
Association for Childhood 
Education International, will 
be the dinner speaker Satur- 
day evening. 

The Saturday afternoon 
program will be devoted to 
science, with Peter Brem of 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
acting as speaker and out- 
of-door guide. Plans for com- 
pletion of the two-day pro- 
gram include offerings in the 
field of music appreciation, 
bus and boat excursions, and 
an evening social hour. 

For further information 
write to Mildred Raasch, sec- 
retary, Wisconsin Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 
Hotel Wisconsin, Room 326, 
Milwaukee. 








Learning Environment 
Receives PTA’s Study 


The Williams Bay Parent- 
Teachers Assn., offered the 
residents of Williams Bay 
and surrounding territory an 
opportunity to hear several 
outstanding authorities in a 
panel discussion on “Environ- 
ment for Learning.” The 
meeting scheduled on Jan. 30, 
was open to all regardless of 
where they lived. 

Russell Lewis, first assist- 
ant state superintendent of 
public instruction, represent- 
ed the state department on 
the panel. LeRoy Peterson, 
assistant professor of educa- 
tion at the University of 
Wisconsin, presented the eco- 
nomics of education and the 








special services public schools 
can offer their communities, 
and John O. Merrill of the 
architectural and engineer- 
ing firm of Skidmore, Ew- 
ings, and Merrill, of Chicago 
discussed the modern de- 
signs of school buildings. Ed- 
mond Schwan, supervising 
principal of the Williams 
Bay Public Schools, consid- 
ered the problems and pos- 
sibilities on the local level. 
Acting as moderator was 
Gerald O. Young, co-presi- 
dent of the Williams Bay 
PTA and education consult- 
ant of the firm of Kottcamp 
and Young of Chicago. 


To acquaint the public with 
some of the modern educa- 
tional plants designed for 
training young people for 
living as well as for learn- 
ing, special exhibits of pho- 
tographs of modern school 
buildings were on display. 


FTA Has Large Growth 
In Membership in 1949 








The rapid growth of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America 
clubs and chapters through- 
out the nation is indicated in 
figures released in December 
by Mrs. Wilda F. Faust, 
FTA national secretary. The 
report shows a record of 315 
active college chapters and 
668 high school clubs. 
Thirty-seven new chapters 
have been chartered since 
the Ninth FTA Yearbook 
was published in February, 
1949, and 100 new clubs have 
been organized since the 
Manual for FTA Clubs in 
High Schools was issued in 
July, 1949. 

State Teachers College of 
Indiana, Pa., holds the larg- 
est college chapter member- 
ship record with 291 future 
teachers. Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls, fol- 
‘ow with 227 members. 





410 Ins. Bldg. 


PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 
GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 

48th Year 

Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 








CLINTON, IOWA 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3ist YEAR 


410-414 Weston Building 





TEACHERS! 


Member N.A.1.A. 





If it is a position in the Midwest or West, we 
can find it for you. 


Enroll Now 


Visco nu: se paretanenamin, VAR Cama, 








HUFF 


FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


TEACHERS AGENCY ALASKA, HAWAII AND 
MISSOULA, MONT. THE West 
Member N.A.T.A. 
35 years’ superior placement service 


Exceptional opportunities 
for good teachers in all 
departments. Enroll for 
1950, also for emergency 
vacancies. 





February 1950 

















factors. 





Students to Grade Their Professors 


This semester University of Wisconsin students are 

- going to rate their professors and instructors—give 

them A, B, C, and D ratings, and maybe fail a few. 

This turnabout by students who have been on the re- 

ceiving end of the grading system is being conducted 
in the department of integrated liberal studies. 


The faculty evaluation program will be a joint enter- 
prise by the department and student board. By the 
use of questionnaires students will be asked to evalu- 
ate their classroom instructors as to personality, gen- 
eral teaching ability, classroom management, and other 








Jt. Education Committee 
Plans Neenah Workshop 


The Joint Committee on 
Education has planned an 





Education Workshop at| 


Neenah, the evening of Feb. 
22, according to Mrs. Frank 
L. Clapp, chairman of the 
Workshop Committee. “Edu- 
cation for Today” is the 
theme. LeRoy Peterson, as- 
sistant professor of educa- 
tion of the University of 
Wisconsin, will be the key- 
note speaker which will be 
followed by a panel discus- 
sion with Robert Schacht, 





erator. The panel will be 


composed of local people. 

Mrs. Clapp announced two 
other Workshops scheduled 
for March: La Crosse— 
March 18; Wausau, March 
21. 





Wood County Cooperates 
For Hearing Program 





Wood County has made a 
big advance in the conserva- 
tion of human resources ac- 
cording to the Newsletter of 
the State Department. Since 
detection of hearing difficul- 
ties is the first step to aid 


perintendent, nurse, medical 
society, the Council of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, 
and the State Bureau for 
Handicapped Children 


through cooperative efforts | 
launched the largest hearing | 


program for the state last 
fall. 


Eleven thousand children 
in all the public and paro- 
chial schools in both rural 
and city schools were given 
an audiometric test. This 
test, known as the initial 
sweep test, was administered 
by volunteer women trained 
for this task. The admin- 
istration of this program was 
supervised by Mrs. C. J. 
Randall of Wisconsin Rapids, 
a lay member of the Wiscon- 
sin Public Health Council. 


It was necessary to re- 
check approximately 800 
children who failed the pre- 
liminary test. Several 


three weeks obtaining a diag- 
nostic test which was com- 
pleted by the end of Decem- 
ber. Preparations are now be- 
ing made to have a series of 
otological clinics to deter- 
mine whether the impaired 
hearing of these children is 


spe- | 
cially trained personnel spent | 


Giese, Racine Supt., 
To Go on Flying Tour 


Wm. C. Giese, Racine su- 
perintendent of schools, was 
selected by a special commit- 
tee recently to represent 
Wisconsin in the European 
Flying Classroom for Amer- 
ican educators. Each state 
association and major na- 
tional educational associa- 
tions will be represented in 
this six weeks study tour be- 
tween March 18 and April 30. 


This is a cooperative proj- 
ect planned jointly by Michi- 
gan State College and Yale 
University. In each state the 
scholarship is financed by 
business and industrial or- 
ganizations. The Wisconsin 
Manufacturers Association is 
sponsor for the scholarship 
in this state. 


During the tour the group 
| will visit eleven countries to 
|study the various phases of 
| European life and to meet 
| the leaders of those nations. 








To mention the Journal 
when writing to advertisers 
is a boost for your own in- 





terests. The Journal is your 
publication. 


amenable to medical treat- 


director of the Bureau of |children who are handi- 
ment. 


Public Discussion, as mod-| capped, the Wood County su- | 











Encourage Your High School Boys and Girls to Enter 


The Sixth Annual Student 
Calendar Art Competition 


The increasing number of entries, submitted each year for judging in the 
Student Calendar Art Competition is an indicaton of the lively interest 
shown by student-artists of Wisconsin high schools. Each year, The Mil- 
waukee Journal obtains pictorial material for the Student Art Calendar 
through this inspiring contest. 


Last year over 1,130 entries were submitted from students in 120 schools 
in 66 Wisconsin cities. 
Substantial prizes and honorable mention awards Are offered in addition 


to the opportunty for student artists to see award-winning subjects repro- 
duced in the annual Student Art Calendar. 


Entry blanks and rules have already been mailed to all principals and art 
instructors listed in available school directories. 


If your school has not received entry 
blariks and rules, write for them today! 


CONTEST CLOSES MIDNIGHT, MARCH 23RD, 1950 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


333 W. State St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Watson Named School 
Savings Bond Head 


George E. Watson, state 
superintendent of public in- 
struction, has been appointed 
chairman of the Wisconsin 
School Savings Bond Com- 
mittee by Walter Kasten, 
president of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee, and chairman of the 
Treasury’s Savings Bond 
Committee. 

Fourteen men and women 
representing education and 
civic organizations make up 
the Committee. They are: 
Wakelin McNeel, State 4-H 
Club leader; P. M. Vincent, 
Stevens Point superintendent 
of schools; A. B. Rothwell, 
. Manitowoc superintendent of 
schools; Mrs. Sarah Rice, 
rural teacher, Lodi; George 
P. Silverwood, principal of 
Howe School, Green Bay; 
Jennie L. Webster, Eau 
Claire county superintendent 
of schools; W. W. Theisen, 
acting superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee; O. J. 
Sohrweide, Buffalo county 
superintendent of schools, 
Alma; R. W. Bardwell, direc- 
tor of Vocational Schools, 
Madison; Winston Brown, 
Waukesha county superin- 
tendent of schools; Mrs. 
Woods Drefus, president of 
the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Mil- 
waukee; William C. Hansen, 
president of Central STC, 
Stevens Point; and R. W. 
Prien, cashier, First Nationa] 
Bank, Monroe. 

The committee endorsed 
the fundamentals of the 
School Savings Program and 
is presently seeking ways of 








making promotion in the 


school easier. Teachers and 
students not now partici- 
pating are encouraged by the 
committee to organize local 
committees of teachers and 
lay people to make the pro- 
gram effective. 


West Allis Windows 
Are Scenes of Action 


During American Educa- 
tion Week the West Allis 
Public Schools used a unique 
but effective method of 
showing education in action. 
For one night of the week 
pupils from the city’s schools 
demonstrated in show win- 
dows all over the city what 
the schools of the city have 
to offer. 

In a furniture store six 
students from the commer- 
cial department operated cal- 
culating machines, typewrit- 
ers, and transcribing ma- 
chines. Demonstrations of 
shorthand writing were pre- 
sented on the blackboard. In 
a five and ten window the 
science department showed 
“black magic”, using ultra- 
violet rays. Fluorescent fig- 
ures were patterned and de- 
signed. The English depart- 
ment presented in a bakery 
window last years’ two state 
high school extemporaneous 
speech champions showing 
the use of the tape sound re- 
corder as an aid in speech 
instruction. The public was 
invited to make voice record- 
ings. In a department store 
the home economics group 
demonstrated the operation 
of sewing machines and had 
a display of finished gar- 
ments. 

In an automobile dealers 
window the city health de- 











partment dental hygienist 


gave dental inspecting to a 
number of school children. 
A hardware store was the 
scene of a health and phys- 
ical education demonstration 
by elementary pupils. Tum- 
bling stunts, health exer- 
cises, and rhythm activities 
were presented. In another 
window social science stu- 
dents saluted the flag which 
had waved from a battleship 
during World War II, sym- 
bolizing the theme “It’s a 
Grand Old Flag”. In line 
with the program objective 
to develop cultural heritage, 
a film, “Our Flag,” was 
shown. 


Art Demonstration 


To reveal the work of the 
art students two junior high 
school boys demonstrated 
water color painting and 
landscaping designs and two 
senior high school girls 
showed various types of 
weaving on different types 
of looms. In an appliance 
show window the home eco- 
nomics group gave a cooking 
demonstration. In a proper 
setting of a music store the 
music department presented 
students who played selected 
musical numbers for the pub- 
lic. The recreation depart- 
ment used an auto sales win- 
dow to show the development 
of recreational hobbies. 

An American Education 
Week program of this type 
served to focus the attention 
of the public on the function 
and work of the school. Lit- 
erally the school room was 
taken to the public instead 
of the public visiting the 
school room. 








Have you seen that new 16 
mm. sound film, THE SIXTH 
CHAIR? 


Door-Kewaunee Gets 
Rural Library Service 


The Free Library Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin selected 
Door-Kewaunee counties as 
the first demonstration area 
for rural library service. 
Wisconsin is pioneering in 
this type of program which 
was established by the 1949 
legislature over Gov. Renne- 
bohm’s veto. The state puts 
up $25,000 the first year, and 
$50,000 a year thereafter. 
The purpose of this state 
aid is to show how local units 
can combine to form an ade- 
quate tax base for support 
of library services while 
keeping them under local 
control. 

Chairman John Chancellor 
of Mt. Horeb said the com- 
mission chose the Door-Ke- 
waunee area after a state- 
wide survey where interest 
was shown, because it is pre- 
dominately rural and its citi- 
zens and existing libraries 
showed great interest. 





Three-year Plan 


The two counties will be- 
gin early next year to oper- 
ate jointly a regional library 
service on a three-year plan. 
The first year’s budget: is 
$57,500 of which the state’s 
share shall not exceed half. 
A local board will supervise 
the program and appoint a 
director. 

Walter Botsford, commis- 
sion secretary, emphasized 
these two objectives: to show 
how a modern library pro- 
gram contributes to the eco- 
nomic and cultural life of the 
community; and to show how 
it can be organized and fi- 
nanced through cooperation 
in a sufficiently large area. 











In California? Washington? 
City? 


25 E. Jackson 


WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO TEACH? 


Oregon? Florida? Alaska? In some beautiful 
suburb of St. Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, or New York 
In big city, or little town, or in-between? In public school, private 
school, college, or university ?—get in touch with 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


Member N.A.T.A. 








Chicago 4, IIl. 








Member 
National Ass’n 
Teachers’ 


: “Your 
Agencies 








910 Lumber Ex., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


A POSITION? A TEACHER? 


Get the beat. 
Write, call or wir 


e 
SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Friendly Teachers’ Agency” 
AT. 6389 


29th Yr. 
Good Positions 
Good Teachers 
Good Service 

















SINCE 1885 


ALBERT 





HOME OFFICE: 
25 £. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Member NATA 
Efficient—Discrim- 
inating — Reliable 
National Service 
for Teachers and 
Teachers’ Agency School 
Correspondent 
Agencies: 
York City and 
Spokane, Wash. 


New 
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THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVERSITY 
23 E. Jackson Bivd. + Chicago 4, Illinois 

MEMBER NATA 









































“It’s that new kid... 
his father’s a milkman!” 





February 1950 











THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


World History 


For world history students the sec- 
ond revised edition of World History 
by Hayes, Moon, and Wayland, has 
just been published. The earlier chap- 
ters have been preserved, but the later 
chapters have been rewritten to bring 
the narrative up to date as nearly as 
possible. It is only intended as an in- 
troductory course to acquaint students 
with the story of man from the earliest 
age of hunters with tribal government 
to the age of big business with strong 
central government. All the stages 
and types of government which man 
has developed are explained. It closes 
with a chapter on the search for peace 
after World War II. The book is well 
illustrated with maps and photographs. 


The Macmillan Co. 


Is Your Publicity Showing? 


Alice Partlow Curtis, a former 
teacher of journalism and an experi- 
enced publicity director for several 
Michigan community projects, has 
written a handbook for the non-pro- 
fessional publicity chairman. To the 
many who are assigned the task to 
publicize the activities of their organi- 
zations this book will be welcomed. Not 
only does it give hints of how to pro- 
ceed to get the usual agencies of press 
and radio to use news articles about 
your project, but also how to avoid mis- 
understandings and pitfalls which come 
from failure to know the common rules 
of publicity. The 33 chapters in all in- 
clude other common means to let the 
public know about your organization’s 
activities. Full page cartoons introduce 
each chapter suggesting the content to 
follow. 


International Textbook Co. 


Your World 
Your Country 
Your Life 


These are the titles for the Reading- 
literature Series for Grades 7-9 which 
have been prepared by Bernice E. 
Leary, curriculum consultant of the 
Madison Public Schools, Irma Dick 
Swearingen, former Junior High School 
teacher of Manitowoc, and Wilfred 
Eberhart, professor of education of the 
Ohio State University. In Your World, 
Book I, the selections five the readers 
experiences that are worldwide which 
fit into the geography course of the 
seventh grade. Your Country, Book II 
gives the pupil the choicest American 
Literature suited to his age and ‘helps 
him feel that his American history is 
an account of human beings who have 
lived as he has lived. Your Life, Book 
III ties in with the courses in citizen- 
ship and guidance. It is about human 
nature and the knack of understanding 
oneself and other people. Your Life is 
built on the assumption “that all living 
is the process of growing” and that in 
reading are to be found personal and 


$2.00 
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social benefits which help in the busi- 
ness of living. Human nature does 
make interesting reading. At the end 
of each selection are a few statements 
and questions which aid in the under- 
standing and in stimulating interest in 
the discussion. There are many draw- 
ings all of which are specifically pre- 
pared to illustrate the selections. The 
aim of this attractive series is to get 
pupils to appreciate literature. 

Row, Peterson and Co. 


List Price $2.20-$2.32-$2.48 


Supervision of Physical Educa. 


Ruth Evans, supervisor of health, 
physical education, and safety of the 
Springfield, Mass., Public Schools, and 
Leo Gans, principal of Technical High 
School of Springfield, have ‘surveyed 
the field of supervision in physical edu- 
cation to give administrators, super- 
visors and teachers an understanding 
of an effective program in physical 
education and specific helps in con- 
tributing to such programs. Classroom, 
supervisory, and community problems 
are treated thoroughly by the authors. 
The book contains many specific helps. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine. $3.50 


Everyday General Mathematics 


Book One of Everyday General 
Mathematics by William Betz, special- 





NEW Reading - 


EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY—Grade 7 
YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE—Grade 8 


ist in mathematics in Rochester, -N. Y., 
B-8371—Journal of Educ Galley 22 
and four experienced high school teach- 
ers, has been planned for the many 
high school pupils who have little in- 
terest in or need of the ordinary aca- 
demic course in sequential mathemat- 
ics. It provides material for a thorough 
understanding of arithmetic, informal 
geometry, and simple algebra. The text 
begins with an explanation of the place 
of mathematics in human affairs and 
gradually introduces the pupil to the 
basic mathematical concepts, principals, 
facts, and skills. Attractive photo- 
graphs and drawings create an interest 
in Everyday General Mathematics. 


Ginn and Co. $2.40 
High School Journalism 


This book has been prepared as a 
basic text for a course in high school 
journalism. Part I provides a_ begin- 
ning course of instruction in reporting 
various types of news for the school 
paper and for developing the skills nec- 
essary for the different forms of news 
writing. Part II emphasizes the or- 
ganization, management, and perfec- 
tion of the student newspaper. Not 
only does the text explain how to pro- 
ceed to write a story, but it also pre- 
sents an abundance of examples of the 
best types which have been selected 
from high school newspapers through- 


Literature “Texts 





Chicago 6 


ee ae ee en SE LOE Ne EE EE SY SET ae FS Ae a AO Ee See ae ee 


NOW A Complete NEW BASIC READING PROGRAM 


Grades 1-8 


WI TH * A continuous program for developing 


reading skills 
© A planned program for literary growth 
® A continuous speech improvement program 
® Complete, easy to use teachers’ manuals 


Grades 1-3 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM with TEXTFILMS 
Grades 4,5,6 LAIDLAW BASIC READING PROGRAM, 1949 Edition 
Grade 7 EXCURSIONS IN FACT AND FANCY, 1949 Edition 

Grade 8 YOUR WORLD IN PROSE AND VERSE, 1949 Edition 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


San Francisco 18 


New York 3 
Atlanta 3 
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out the country. Harold Spears, as- 
sistant superintendent of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Schools, and C. H. Lawshe, 
professor of psychology, Purdue Uni- 
versity, are co-authors. 

The Macmillan Co. 








wrp 
Wi BSTERS 


CROGRAPHICAL 
pICTION ARY 


WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-W ebster 
MORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
* portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


APPLICATION PHOTOS 


OUR Photo must accompany Applications. 

It helps to secure better positions. The 

same quality that won National Awards for 
us, is assured. We supply photos for thou- 
sands of teachers every year. Send a finished 
portrait, not proofs. 


50 Reproductions—$2.50—Size 24% x3% 
25 Reproductions—$1.50—Size 24%2x3'% 
12 Reproductions—$1.25—Size 214,x3% 


Semi-Matte or High-Gloss finish. Specify as 
desired. Send remittance with Order to your 
Agency, or to 


THE PHOTO MILL 


1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


YOO er AW 


DRAWING Can Be a VISUAL 
AID in Teaching ALL Subjects 
Bk 1—Feathered Friends and Animals 
Bk 2—People and Folks Far Away 
Bk 3—Seasonal, Bk 4—Holidays 
$1.00 ea. (not graded) 
UNIVERSITY STA. BOX 86 
Syracuse 10, New York 




















Contest Coaching Wins Big Money Prizes! 
You can win Big National Contests 
with our coaching methods developed 
over a period of 18 years. Send today 
for your FREE “Shepherd's Confidential 
Contest Bulletin,” with winning tips 


Shepherd School © pyisseipnia 1, oma” 
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YOURS for the asking 


Listed below are a few of the many 
attractive offerings by advertisers in 
this issue. To save time, write directly 
to the advertisers. The coupon is for 
your convenience in ordering several 
items. 


1. “Famous Festivals of America” 
wall mural. Accordion folded. 8 feet 
long. Lithographed in full color 
from natural color photographs. 
Shows 10 famous festivals in Amer- 
ica with brief historical back- 
ground on each. Includes lesson 
topics with details on many other 
festivals and pageants in all parts 
of the country. One to a teacher. 
(Greyhound Lines) 


. Little Nipper booklet is a 20-page 
catalog of records for children. 
The story about each record will 
help with the selection of appro- 
priate records for various ages. 
(Radio Corporation of America) 


. Child Training written by Eliza- 
beth Hurlock, Ph.D., is a basic psy- 
chology booklet, made up of re- 
prints of articles that have ap- 
peared in Hygeia. 8 complete arti- 
cles, 24 pages. Teachers for the 
younger groups may find this book- 
let exceedingly helpful in dealing 
with children and their parents. 
(Wrigley Company) 


. “Readiness for Beginning Read- 
ing” is a brief booklet of special 
interest to first grade teachers, 
pointing up recognition of chil- 
dren’s problems in learning to 
read, and suggesting solutions. 
“Study-Skill Activities” is another 
useful booklet containing practical 
suggestions for teachers’ of ele- 
mentary reading. (Silver Burdett 
Company ) 


. A circular describing two film- 
strips: “COAL—Where We Find It 
and How We Mine It,” and “THE 
POWER OF COAL.” (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


. Illustrated, informative folders on 
Hawaii, Yellowstone and Yosemite 
National Parks, and _ Colorado. 
Complete details and many inter- 
esting facts on these internationally- 
famous vacation-lands, together 
with air service from more than 
80 major cities. Valuable aids for 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Cat-Astrophe 

A bored cat and an interested cat 
were watching a tennis game. 

“You seem very interested in ten- 
nis,” said the bored cat. 

“Tt’s not that,” said the interested 
cat, “but my old man’s in the racket.” 











Mother Knows Best 

Mother (to son wandering around 
the room): “What are you looking 
for?” 

Son: “Nothing.” 

Mother: “You'll find it in the box 
where the candy was.” 





you in planning your summer va- 
cation. (United Air Lines) 

. “Shepherd’s Confidential Contest 
Bulletin” gives tips for winning 
those big national contests. Fun to 
study whether or not entering con- 
tests is your hobby. (Shepherd 
School) 
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